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GENEVA 


I 


HE Heads of Governments who have met in Geneva to settle the 

{ agenda for the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in October have 

returned well satisfied. They have not achieved any definite 
agreements; that was not their business. But they report on a change of 
atmosphere. It was not cold war; it was not suspicious caution; it was, 
if not agreement, at least real friendliness and a wish to find ways of 
agreement and co-operation. Of course one remembers the engaging 
jollity of “Uncle Joe” which had a winning effect upon certain leading 
Americans in 1945, but our representatives were not taken in that time, 
and it is not likely that they have mistaken appearance for reality this time. 
There has been a great change from Stalin’s methods, and in a sense from 
his policy. It is not merely the change that has come over all nations 
since the discovery of the hydrogen bomb, that war is now a form of 
collective suicide and not merely the regular last move in the political 
game. For Stalin was always against war and afraid of war. It is some- 
thing else. 

Stalin in 1945 saw clearly how terribly Russia had suffered. Her dead 
were innumerable—they have been estimated at twenty million; her 
economy utterly exhausted; her European territory wasted with an 
intensity surpassing even that of bombed Germany. But after all, the 
Western European nations, though their sufferings had been nothing to 
Russia’s, were left just as weak and much less able to recover. None of 
them had the vast resources that Russia had, nor yet Russia’s power of 
endurance. Besides, they had shown that they were caught in their 
rotten capitalism and bound to decay. For Russia recovery was a hard 
task involving much suffering and much ruthlessness; but the Russian 
people could stand the suffering and the Man of Steel was not afraid of 
ruthlessness. Strength at all costs must be the policy. Once recovered, 
Russia would be master of Europe; meantime the Russian people must 
be made to feel their danger. Russia needed nothing but peace, but the 
Capitalist governments, justly afraid of their future, were for war as soon 
as they dared. True to their abominable principles they lived on the 
subsidies of American millionaires; they admitted, and actually invited, 
American armies to occupy their countries. They forced Great Britain 
into military commitments. They surrounded Russia with aerodromes 
for American bombers. They formed a gigantic military alliance which 
they called “Atlantic,” though it reached as far from the Atlantic as the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean. If that was not preparation for war 
on Russia, what was it? Of course they all said that the N.A.T.O. 
Alliance was purely defensive; what war-maker in history has not always 
said that? 

Russia must not shrink from hardship. She could get, and could 
digest, immense reparations; the various “liberated” countries in East 
Europe, and even as far as Hungary, could be made tributary and com- 
pelled to work. Then, though in the end war with the capitalists would 
be inevitable, there must be no war now. Sooner or later the Capitalist 
states would decay, and would need only a final push. Only two had 
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any signs of life in them, Britain and America, and already Britain’s 
empire was revolting from her and America supporting the revolt. 
America herself had escaped from British rule, so had Ireland, so had 
India and Burma, so should all the rest. War between Britain and 
America would be the sign of final collapse. Meantime, while carefully 
avoiding war with the Western nations, there was much that Russia could 
do to hasten their downfall. ‘The Cominform’’—so ran the regular 
message from Stalin—‘‘must in every country support every movement, 
socialist or non-socialist, which was likely to destroy the social order; 
strikes, especially shipping strikes, infiltration of trade unions, and of 
course in the non-European peoples a steady encouragement of their 
resentment of White supremacy.” 

So much for the foreign programme. At home, too, it was to be 
strength at all costs. A vast increase of heavy industry to strengthen the 
army, air force and navy; consumer goods, the produce of light industry, 
could look after themselves. Agriculture must be collectivised and 
peasants turned into factory workers. Life would be hard, but Russia 
must be true to herself. Stalin had an enduring and very ignorant people 
to deal with; he had also on his side the feeling of triumphant enthusiasm 
which always accompanies revolution. For any discontented or rebellious 
there were the labour camps where they could work or die. 

The enterprise was a success. Russia did recover, and at the end of 
ten years was far better organised, better educated, and far and away the 
strongest power in Europe. But the price for such success was heavy. 
The incessant hardship was resented. People kept flying in thousands 
from Eastern Germany, from the satellite states, even from Russia itself. 
There were occasional risings, easily and savagely crushed. The 
population of the slave-camps went up by millions. At times there were 
mass executions. At Vorkuta and elsewhere the sacred name of Stalin 
was openly cursed. Then, in spite of all discouragement, too many 
Russians, soldiers, diplomats and others had managed to go abroad. 
They had learnt things that Stalin did not know. They had seen that 
the Western peoples had a much easier life than was allowed in Russia. 
They had found that the West was just as anxious for peace, just as horrified 
at the thought of war, as Russia was. Cautious as they had to be, their 
information spread. The intelligentsia became critical. The best 
novelists, instead of “stirring to ever greater heights the joyous flame of 
revolutionary enthusiasm,” which was their obvious duty, had actually 
begun to write satire. They described incompetent leaders, corrupt 
officials, hypocritical flatterers—as though such things could exist in a 
true Marxist-Leninist society! The Minister of Culture had to point 
out that “a politically bad book carries error into every corner of the 
country and into millions of minds, and requires the labour of thousands 
of state officials to cure.” Worse still, though such writers might be 
punished and disqualified, their books had often been rapturously received 
by readers. The disappointments in food production, too, could no 
longer be hidden. In January of this year Krushchev called attention to 
“the grain requirements which had been hardly taken account of in the 
past.” Livestock and fodder were both down, while the town population 
had risen by seventeen millions. On Stalin’s death in 1953, criticisms 
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became bolder. For a time Malenkov was taken to be the leader of a 
great change in policy from “guns” to “butter,” but for some reason he 
was not strong enough and the situation was not yet ready for the new 
policy. He retired, and the expenditure for 1955 showed yet further 
increase on heavy industry (from 133 millions to 164); and further decrease 
on light industry (36 millions to 27) and on agriculture (74 million to 65). 
The satellites too were mercilessly pressed. After all, since all the 
western powers were increasing their armaments Russia could hardly 
avoid doing the same. Still, an experiment towards making life easier 
might be worth trying. 

To meet the need for food and consumer goods one obvious remedy 
was an increase in international trade. There must be more dealings 
with the West, more lifting of the curtain, and of course less friction and 
“Cold War” and abusive language. ‘The much advertised Soviet Peace 
Policy could be made less aggressive and more conciliatory. It had 
already had some success; French statesmen of great authority and 
moderate views, like Herriot, had given support to it. A real effort of 
conciliation might win support for the Communist Parties from many 
who were not strictly Communist; a pro-Communist government in 
France and Italy was perhaps a not impossible dream; and what a 
difference that would make in the balance of power! A reconciliation 
with Tito would be helpful. A peace treaty with Austria, which Russia 
had persistently blocked at over two hundred meetings, was suddenly 
granted, and on reasonable terms. The only condition was that Austria 
must give a pledge of neutrality. She must never join the West Europe 
or N.A.T.O. forces. That would show the road for Germany; the only 
price for Germany’s chief desire, reunification, would be what most 
Germans in their hearts must surely desire, neutrality and freedom from 
militarism. 

A great change of method. A great experiment involving so far no 
concession and no risk. For it is very significant that the relaxation of 
expenditure on heavy industry has not begun. That must wait till it is 
clear that the new experiment is a success. What, after all, were the main 
aims of Russian policy in opposition to the West? They seemed very 
natural. First she wished for the immediate destruction and prohibition 
of atom bombs; why indeed said the plain man, should such horrors be 
tolerated? She wished all armies to retire to their own countries, and 
particularly objected to the presence of large American armies and special 
American aerodromes in all the countries of Western Europe. She had 
no objection to the re-unification of East and West Germany, but of course 
the united nation must be neutral. Why should she be instantly plunged 
into the feuds of Europe and America? And how could a nation which 
was half Communist and half Capitalist be expected to commit herself 
to the Capitalist side? 

The most vital objection to this policy as a whole is not that it is un- 
reasonable, but merely that it would leave the enslaved nations enslaved, 
and Europe at the mercy of Russian man-power; and no Western country 
at present can trust Russia’s promises. However, no item in this policy 
has so far been given up. What has happened is, first, that the existence 
of the hydrogen bomb has produced everywhere an utter reluctance to 
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resort to war. War is a much more remote danger than it was. Then 
the new rulers of the Kremlin have more knowledge of foreign countries 
than Stalin possessed or approved. The continuously patient and 
pacific leadership of our Prime Minister has made some real impression 
on the world. America too seems to be turning away from McCarthyism. 
Then evidently at Geneva the frank and generous friendliness of President 
Eisenhower carried conviction to those who had shared with him the unity 
of the battlefield. Bulganin and Kruschev melted with a true Russian 
impulsiveness which had never been seen in Stalin’s time. 

Free elections Russia cannot grant: they would mean a complete 
surrender of Communist principles. But some disarmament is surely 
possible, and that would be a great sign of change. Russia’s strength is 
secure and her standard of life is still far too low. The way is open to a 
policy of more general contentment and prosperity, more international 
trade and more normal international relations. Russia can afford to wait; 
time, she knows, must be on the side of Communism. 

The answer of the West is at least equally sincere but less plausible. 
Weare preparing for war on a large scale, because without such preparation 
Europe is so weak and must offer Russia an easy conquest; because Russia 
has for centuries pursued a policy of expansion; because since 1945 she 
has annexed or reduced to servitude almost all eastern Europe and is 
ready to digest more. We dare not abolish the atom bombs, because 
without bombs Russian man-power is overwhelmingly stronger than ours. 
We want Germany to be united and free, and are confident that that is 
the wish of most Germans. If she is left neutral and disarmed, she will 
not be able to resist Russian advance. It is bad enough to have to leave 
the “Captive Nations” still captive, but we must tolerate it. We can 
hardly talk yet about ‘“‘Peace with honour.”” However, we can be fairly 
sure of having no real war, no cold war, no rigid hostility, only a long 
period of somewhat uneasy ‘co-existence’ during which increased inter- 
course and more mutual knowledge ought gradually to lead towards 
sincere general co-operation. UNO may ultimately begin to represent 
a united world. GILBERT Murray. 


II 


EW people noted the two lesser delegations in Geneva. The 
Pi ciszete studied with curiosity and, for Geneva cynics, almost warmth, 

only the envoys of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., as they raced 
behind noisy motor cycle escorts and screeching horns. The armies of 
French and United States cameramen and newsreel operators took up 
permanent positions outside the main entrance to the Palais conference 
rooms—and concentrated on Eisenhower and Bulganin, or Kruschev and 
Zhukov. The first was sure to arrive with a vast number of young 
detectives, smiling poignantly, as if the enormous arches the creators of 
the United Nations building had designed to frighten all who entered 
had had that effect. The fabulous arches and the vastness of the old 
League buildings inevitably produce a sense of inadequacy among most 
visitors, workers, history-writers and history-makers. Eisenhower stared 
at them, as did Bulganin when, with a few privileged folk, I watched them 
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passing by. The little army of policemen and officials did not have to 
trouble to control the crowds when the cars were bringing Sir Anthony 
Eden or Mr. Harold Macmillan, or the even less known French leaders. 
Several times I asked people at the outer entrance who was in the French 
car that had just hurried by. If the vehicle was late, it might be a safe 
conclusion that the Foreign Minister was inside, but the Geneva citizens 
and the holiday-makers from the rest of the Confederation answered 
frankly, “I don’t think I know.” For a citizen of the United Kingdom 
the Confederation banquet (two-hour session) was symptomatic of the 
drastic changes in our time: Eisenhower was the first guest, as head of 
state, for the host was his equal. The mellow Buiganin, slow, deliberate, 
not to be hurried, but less willing to emphasise his position than 
Krushchev in public, came second. Eden, sartorially identifiable, guest 
in white dinner jacket, was fourth. The Churchill seat was half empty. 
Eden arrived looking cold and sad, as the news reel announced it locally, 
and his expression, when leaving the conference meetings, seldom 
altered for the better. “What nonsense all this camera-parade is,” he 
seemed to say inaudibly, Yet what other crumb of his feelings, views, 
hopes, fears, was there to be given to the anxious millions waiting far 
outside? The tiring, metallic, permanent smile of Eisenhower was fairly 
safe to be produced twice daily for the cameramen, and the face of Eden’s 
frequent opponent, Foster Dulles, expressed the preoccupation of a man 
said to be exceptionally concerned with religion. But Eisenhower sensed, 
as did few others, the real page that marks the meetings in Geneva, 
latterly, if not at first. If a modest internal strike takes weeks to settle in 
Britain, how can sane men consent to a neurasthenic notion, pressed 
forward by Eisenhower, that the world’s torments can be discussed and 
settled in five or six sessions of one hour or less? If we allow for the three- 
language translations, that is what comes of 3 hour talks. Yet none had 
apparently the authority to challenge the U.S. theme that discussions 
between Eisenhower and his parliamentarians were more important than 
the frontal attack on the threat of international disruption and world 
destruction by all the Four Big Chiefs. Eden might well have threatened 
to refuse to go—if the talks were not to be given a ceiling of say a fortnight. 
Eisenhower might have been glad of public demand abroad for a longer 
conference. 

Accreditation has become a comedy and farce with my own ticket, issued 
on the second day of the Conference, bearing the number 1052. Ladies 
from a tiny town in the Middle West or America’s Patagonia, envoys 
from organisations of the faintest newspaper interest, secured tickets and 
helped pack the Maison de la Presse. They crowded into the sole place 
where writers could hear accounts of the discussions between the Big 
Four or the Foreign Ministers as given by tired, anxious, hurrying, rushed 
“spokesmen.” ‘The Frenchman said less than anyone, maybe, because, 
in the past, indiscretions have been alleged in higher French quarters. 
The calmest among the four, he held up the proceedings on one historic 
night—around twelve o’clock, because a certain correspondent could 
not be traced. Two hundred waited. The Russian gave least of all 
about the Russian speeches and might have been mistaken for a Briton, 
in style, because of his under-statement and austerity of speech. But 
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his precise clarity of pronouncement led to the Russian hall (largest, and 
given after a friendly “lottery” in neutral M. René Keller’s nice new 
Homburg hat) being always wholly packed. The little Russian in un- 
imposing grey suit and grey tie was flanked by a chain-smoking interpreter 
in grey blouse and fashionable wave for French, and a courteous, but 
slow-translating male, for English. The Russian was followed, for 
crumbs that might drop, after every “briefing” by 40 or 50 writers, 
Japanese, Chinese, several Russians, French and one celebrated American 
who knows a little Russian. 

Friday was the one day when smiles were rare. Even the pressmen, 
present for the tens of millions of men and women whose lives may well 
be settled by the success or failure of the atmosphere Geneva has engen- 
dered, seemed crushed by the news of the “imbroglio” on the directives 
communiqué. Saturday morning saw long faces. Then news broke 
that settlements had been produced. But I am not concerned with the 
paper work or paper results. Geneva is the capricious old mistress who 
has rejected all the hopes of her suitors, for she has seldom believed their 
protestations of good faith. But there can be little if any doubt that, in 
July, 1955, Geneva saw the end of an epoch, of the diplomacy fashionable 
before the atomic age. The Big Four, as represented by Eisenhower and 
Bulganin, announced the recognition of the hydrogen era, They told 
their peoples that, while it is true the Russian can now wreck six of eight 
vast U.S. centres of population and industry, it is equally obvious that 
within several hours of death having rained on America, death would rain 
on Russia’s main cities—from U.S. bases on her periphery. Any children 
in the Pentagon who imagined a “knock-out” blow on Russia is possible 
have been told to assume adult status and reflect again in the light of the 
sobering news from the U.S.S.R. available to high Western leaders. 
The frightening Soviet hydrogen bombs, large and small, their incredibly 
fast jet-fighters and atom-droppers, shed powerful aid to the humble men 
in Geneva. The hated scientists who shamed mankind in Hiroshima 
may have made their amends in Geneva. The cordiality between 
Eisenhower and Bulganin and Zhukov was born of common fear among 
giants who know the dread truth spoken by Nehru—Co-existence or 
world destruction of the human race in the briefest space of weeks. I 
have never been so conscious of serious little men seeking to postpone 
disaster for Mankind as in Geneva. The dark clouds and winds of 
Thursday night were followed by a restless day. But the Sabbath came 
to rejoice the hearts of the actors in the drama, with news of the most 
valuable accord among the Great Powers. Maybe Geneva has said, 
“‘No war is now possible.” GEORGE BILAINKIN. 
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HEN this article appears the hangover from the smiles exchanged 
mainly between President Eisenhower and the Soviet Delegates 
will have evaporated and serious observers will have come to the 
conclusion that the main result of the Big Four Conference was that the 
present Russian leaders, to some extent also Molotov, have learned how 
to say “no” in a polite way, and making it quite clear that they will not 
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give up the activities of international communism with its ultimate aim 
of World communisation. We certainly do not want to minimise the 
results of Geneva, of which the most important was that the initiative 
in the creation of a more human atmosphere between the two blocs was 
due to President Eisenhower. But as to the practical results it was simply 
agreed that one should try in October to agree. Whether this will be 
easier with Molotov as partner is doubtful. But perhaps until then the 
Kremlin will decide to send a more congenial Foreign Minister to the 
Palais des Nations. 

There are, however, points which Western statesmen would do well 
not to forget. If they go to Geneva with the idea of a compromise they 
are bound to lose against the Russians, who are holding such advanced 
positions in Europe of non-Russian territories; secondly if as can be 
ascertained—Russia needs fifteen years of peace so as to streamline her 
own industry and military preparedness and to help building up China’s 
industry, then any “concessions” it would make to the West would be 
only a present to her own necessity for peace and therefore worth making. 
Thirdly it must be agreed that the problem of the Satellite States is closely 
linked together with and perhaps as important as the German problem, 
and that without a peaceful solution, with internationally controlled free 
elections in those countries, real peace would not dawn in Europe. All 
the international agreements and declarations from Yalta to the Potomac 
merely oblige the Western countries and Russia to a peaceful and free 
development of those countries. The West has to choose between 
110 million anti-communist people remaining under a dictatorial and 
anti-christian rule or 10,000 rulers who seek help from Russia so as not 
to give up their domination. 

President Eisenhower, who before the Conference has more often 
emphasised his determination to work towards this “peaceful liberation,” 
seems to have forgotten that problem soon after he arrived in Geneva. 
And now after his return home he seems to be more interested in space 
satellites which will cost 110 million dollars than in the equivalent number 
of human slaves. Should the President have intended to use the problem 
of the Satellite States only as an exchange in an overall compromise? 
Is he not aware that his total silence at Geneva on that problem makes 
those unfortunate millions of people believe that he has tacitly or secretly 
acquiesced in the present status quo in Europe? Sir Anthony Eden, 
who in this Geneva courting between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., had 
unfortunately not the opportunity to display all his statesmanship, has 
nevertheless hinted to a possible, we may say the only possible, solution 
of the Satellite States when he insisted on including in the programme for 
the October meeting the study of “‘a demilitarized zone” in Europe. 

The Satellite States, after having been thoroughly exploited economically 
by Moscow, have become today more a liability than an advantage for 
Russia which has to provide for them not only food but also coal, raw 
material and machinery for heavy industry as well as tractors and motor- 
cars, thus reducing the capacity of its own development and industrial 
production. Not to speak of the necessity of satisfying China’s ever 
growing demands lest her ally be driven into the economic sphere of 
Japan and America. The 110 million people of Central and South 
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Eastern Europe are in their overhelming majority anti-communist and 
anti-Russian, due to the military occupation, to terror and lack of personal 
and State independence. It is no more a secret that not only rank and file 
communists of those countries but even members of the Governments 
are expressing already their discontent with the Kremlin rulers who do 
not seem to consult them on their changes of policy but treat them only as 
stooges who have to execute the orders from Moscow. The Russian 
occupation armies and the hundreds of technical and political experts 
feel every day, as the Nazis did during the war, that they are unwanted in 
the Satellite countries, which is having a bad effect on their morale, not 
to mention the daily comparison they are bound to make between the low 
Russian standard of living and the lowered but still higher standard in 
the Satellite states. 

Under these conditions the West ought to make out of Sir Anthony’s 
proposal a dynamic arm which might ease the international tension and 
impress the people of the world. This would certainly be the creation 
of a “Neutral Belt,” not from the territory today more inclined towards 
the West as the Russian would like to have it, but from the Central and 
South Eastern Countries, from the Baltic to the Black Sea and the Adriatic, 
countries which were overrun by Russia and are dominated by their 
Communist stooges in flagrant contradiction with the Yalta and Potsdam 
Agreements, the UNO Charter and the Bermuda declaration. This 
neutral bloc of States guaranteed by UNO, who would have to supervise 
also the free elections to be held there, can really and physically separate 
the “aggressive’’ West from the “peaceloving East,” as Russia seems to 
desire. Free elections in these countries cannot and will not mean “‘the 
restoration of the old regimes.” The clock cannot be put back, but it 
will mean the reduction of the communist parties from their all-powerful 
dictatorial status to the role which the electorate would be willing to grant 
them. ‘That Neutral Belt, if a part of the Russian proposed European 
Security Pact under UNO guarantee, could play its part also in a progressive 
disarmament programme. Thus these States could certainly not indulge 
in an anti-Russian policy, and it can be believed that their responsible 
leaders would not even dream of doing so. It is not in their old tradition 
to be aggressive against the big neighbours but only to fight against their 
aggression. Should Moscow accept this peaceful solution of the Satellite 
States problem, it would lay the foundation of real and friendly co- 
existence between these 110 million people of Central Europe and the 
numerous Soviet republics. Finland is an inspiring example. At the 
same time Russia would get rid in a face-saving way of a problem which 
according to all information available is becoming more and more a head- 
ache for the Kremlin, by changing these people who are today active 
enemies of communism and therefore of Russia into potential friends. 
And Moscow knows that in case of war she must count with an upheaval 
of those nations behind the lines of their forward troops. 

Economically this proposal would be more advantageous to Russia and 
China than to the West because the tremendous build up of industry in 
the Satellite countries cannot be destroyed and their natural market would 
be Russia and Asia. Once those States are independent the Kremlin 
would not have to worry anymore about the supply of raw materials or 
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the bad quality and high cost of production. And politically Germany or 
any Western “aggressor,” if attacking through or over the territory of that 
Neutral Belt, would become an aggressor for all the UNO nations, without 
mentioning that those countries would again play in such a case their 
historic role of shock absorbers. Given the opportunity they could play 
the constructive role, as they did in the past, of an economic and cultural 
buffer zone between East and West. 

There is, however, one condition for the success of such a bold plan: 
the West must stand united and firm behind such a proposal and not com- 
promise or let down some of the Satellite countries but include them all 
in the Belt. Firmness of the West has brought Moscow to their latest 
appeasing policy. Firmness and unity alone can bring the Russians to 
see and accept the right solution for themselves and European co- 
existence. In any case if such a proposal of a Neutral Belt is going to be 
sustained by the Western Governments they could count not only on the 
support of their own nations who are aware that peace cannot be bought 
with the sacrifice of 110 million enslaved people, but also on the support 
of those nations who will see in such a proposal the only possibility for a 
new and better life. If the Russians opposed the constructive proposals 
of a Neutral Belt all the blame would fall on them, certainly from the 
Satellite nations and possibly also from a part of the more moderate 
Kremlin leaders, and surely also from the overwhelming majority of the 
non-communist Russian people, who do not desire to dominate other 
people but to be able to live better. The Kremlin’s attitude towards Sir 
Anthony’s proposal of a demilitarized zone will be the best proof of their 


sincerity towards peace and co-existence in Europe. V. V. True, 


RESURGENCE OF EUROPEAN JEWRY 


N International Jewish Conference held recently in London to 
A siees the Jewish position in Europe and North-Africa, ten years 
after the end of the World War, revealed the light and shade of 
what has been a most dramatic period of the long history of the Jewish 
people. It was convened by three old-established Jewish organisations 
concerned with the well-being of the Jews of the world: the Anglo- 
Jewish Association of this country, the American Jewish Committee of the 
United States, and the Alliance Israélite of France, which is the oldest, 
being founded in 1860. The two former bodies had convened a similar 
conference in London in 1946, to consider what steps could then be taken 
for the relief and rehabilitation of the stricken communities of Europe 
which had been almost completely destroyed by Hitler. Of the ten 
million Jews in Europe in 1939, six million were exterminated, and most 
of the others were in countries of Eastern Europe which were already in 
the process of being isolated from the West. The remnants in the West 
lacked spiritual leaders, their synogogues and institutes of learning were 
burnt to the ground. It seemed almost beyond hope that they could be 
revived. 
Far the largest, and materially far the strongest, Jewish community in 
the world then and to-day is that of the United States. It has risen in 
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number to over five millions, and it continues to attract immigrants from 
all the European Jewries. The stricken communities of Europe looked 
to it and to the British communities both for the immediate succour and 
for the means of reconstruction. The maxim was fulfilled: all Israel is 
responsible, the one for the other. Anglo-Jewry, which had been enlarged 
in numbers by the intake, before and during the War, of 100,000 refugees 
from Germany, Austria and Central Europe, and enriched culturally by 
the absorption of many eminent scholars and scientists among them, was in 
1946 the strongest politically, and the most influential culturally, of the 
communities in Europe. 

The picture presented this year was amazingly different. In all the 
countries of Northern and Southern Europe on this side of the Iron 
Curtain the Jewish community, though small, was again a living body, 
conscious of its Judaism. It was reinvigorated by the creation of the 
State of Israel, which has more than doubled its Jewish population in these 
ten years, and now counts one and a half million Jewish citizens who form a 
living nation. There were gathered in London representatives of twenty 
communities, stretching from Norway in the North to Malta in the South, 
and including spokesmen of the half million Jews who live in North-Africa. 
Significantly the Alliance Israélite of France was on this occasion one of 
the convening bodies. The Jewish community of France, though reduced 
in numbers by the deportation to the Death Camps in the World War, has 
attracted thousands of refugees from Eastern Europe, and still counts 
300,000 souls. 

The other principal communities in Western Europe, Holland and 
Belgium, have shrunk much more. Before Hitler they each numbered 
over a hundred thousand: now they are less than twenty-five thousand; 
and the greater part of the remnant is composed of newcomers who moved 
from Eastern Europe. In the Scandinavian countries, the Jewish popula- 
tion of Sweden, which escaped the anti-semitic savageries of the Nazis, 
has been doubled by the reception of 7,000 survivors from the Displaced 
Persons camps. The Jewish populations of Denmark and of Norway have 
been restored likewise to what they were by the admission of Displaced 
Persons from the camps of Central Europe. Western Germany was 
represented. In the first years after the end of the War it seemed likely 
that that century-old centre of Jewish scholarship and culture had been 
blotted out beyond recovery. But to-day 20,000 Jews have gathered again 
in scores of small communities. Half of them are in Berlin, and half of 
them are displaced persons who have chosen to make a new home in the 
country to which they were transplanted for forced labour, and survived. 
Austria has a proportionally larger Jewish remnant. And Vienna with its 
10,000 Jews is to-day the biggest centre in the former German-speaking 
communities. The Jewry of Italy maintains an almost constant figure of 
30,000. The Italian people resisted the brutalities of the Nazi domination 
and protected their Jewish neighbours; and again immigration from the 
East has offset the emigration of some of the youth to Israel and the loss 
of old families by assimilation. 

It was impossible for representatives to come to the Conference from the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. A delegation was expected from 
Yugoslavia, but in the end it did not arrive. Nor did a delegation from 
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Turkey. In those two countries the greater part of the pre-war Jewish 
population has moved to the State of Israel. On the other hand, a delega- 
tion came from Spain and from the old-established community of Gibraltar. 
After four hundred years of exclusion from the country, which was the 
chief centre of Jewish culture in the Middle Ages, Jews in this century have 
been welcome immigrants in the Peninsula. Gibraltar has attracted a 
“‘Sephardic”’ congregation from North Africa, which is a large reservoir, 
ever since it was taken by the British, and its 2,000 Jews take a prominent 
part in the civic and mercantile life of the colony. Malta, too, has had a 
tiny Jewish congregation continuously from the Middle Ages. To-day it 
counts only some fifty souls, but they maintain their synagogue in Valetta 
and cherish their kinship with the larger Jewries. 

The large majority of European Jews to-day live in the countries on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain, and are cut off from the rest of the Jewish 
people in Europe as well as from Israel. ‘Their numbers are estimated 
roughly at two and a half million. They include, besides the Jews in the 
Soviet Union, the still large communities of Hungary and Roumania. 
The Jewry of Poland, which before the World War was the biggest in 
Europe, numbering over three million, has been reduced, by the Hitler 
extermination and by emigration, to a few thousands. The community of 
Czechoslovakia, also, is a tiny fraction of the pre-Hitler quarter of a million. 
For a few years after the creation of the State of Israel, the Russian 
Suzerain allowed a small, but appreciable, emigration from those com- 
munities in the satellite countries to Israel. But during the last half of the 
decade a violent feeling against Jews, including the Jewish Communists, was 
stirred in the satellite countries, and at once destroyed all sense of security 
for the whole Jewish population and cut off escape to the Jewish State. 
For the time being, therefore, the Jews of Eastern Europe are isolated, 
out of the reach of material help from the West, and of cultural and 
spiritual help from the East. 

It was clear from the discussions of the Conference that the supreme 
problem of the restored Jewish communities of Western and Southern 
Europe is spiritual leadership. The Jewish academies from which the 
rabbis and teachers came were in Poland, Austria or Germany. They have 
been utterly destroyed. The Rabbinical seminaries in America, which to- 
day includes half the Jews of the world, and in Britain, which counts as 
many Jews as are in Western Europe, have not filled the void. The 
European communities, which are now so much smaller, feel spiritually 
isolated. Emigration and intermarriage with Gentiles threaten their 
survival. 

The physical and material reconstruction has been rendered possible 
mainly by the generosity and philanthropy of American Jewry. The 
American Joint Distribution Committee, which is the main instrument of 
that philanthropy, was founded during the first World War to bring 
succour to the stricken Jewish communities of Central and Eastern 
Europe. Between the wars it was called on to extend its benevolence to 
groups of Jewish refugees from Germany and Austria who had found a 
temporary asylum in Western and Southern Europe. During the second 
World War it carried on the work of rescue from the Nazi hell in a few 
neutral countries which escaped the murderous tyranny, Switzerland, 
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Spain, Portugal and Turkey. Since the end of the World War it has been 
continuously engaged in helping to rebuild the ruined communities in 
Europe. It spends every year millions of dollars, and it has spread a 
network of social aid. Through that decade British Jewry, which, between 
1933 and 1945, raised five million pounds for the help of the Refugees, 
made its material contribution, and for half the period it contributed, also, 
the personal service of many welfare workers and advisers for the com- 
munities struggling to independence. 

During the last three years a valuable material supplement to the 
American and British Jewry’s aid has come from the Western German 
Government. ‘That is an act of retribution for the terrible things done 
to the Jews by the Nazi Government. In 1951 Dr. Adenauer announced in 
the Bundestag his willingness to make some material amends, both to 
Israel and to the Jewish communities which had borne the burden of the 
refugees from Nazi persecution. These communities were represented in 
long-drawn negotiations in 1952 with the German delegates at the Hague 
by a Central Body for Jewish Material Claims. Finally it was agreed 
that the Germans would pay, over the next ten years, a total sum of over 
800 million dollars in goods and credits to Israel. That sum would include 
about 100 million dollars in respect of the claims of the communal bodies 
outside Israel, to be used for the help of the refugees in those communities. 
The Jewish Agency for Palestine makes that sum available in the different 
countries from the funds which it collects there annually for helping 
immigration and settlement in Israel: while the Government of Israel 
gets the whole benefit of the payments in kind made by the Federal 
German Government. One tenth part of the German indemnities allotted 
to objects outside Israel is applied for cultural purposes. 

Besides the indemnities paid by the German Government to Israel and 
to the Central Conference, the German Government and people are doing 
something to compensate Jewish individuals for the ruthless spoliation and 
confiscation of the property of German Jews by the Nazis, and for the 
sufferings in the concentration camps and displaced persons’ camps which 
were inflicted on hundreds of thousands of victims of the persecution. 
German legislation, partly enacted by the Allied commanders in the 
occupied zones, and partly enacted by the German Federal Government 
and the German provincial legislatures at the instance of the Allies, has 
provided for restitution of identifiable property,—mostly immovable 
property—to its former owners by those who wrongfully obtained it. It 
has provided, also, for pecuniary compensation to the sufferers for loss 
of liberty, health, profession, and damage to property. Many millions of 
dollars are paid each year to claimants in all parts of the world, who may 
be pre-war refugees or the survivors of the serf camps in Germany and 
Central Europe, now resident in a new home. ‘The restitution and 
compensation to individuals is indirectly another source of help for the 
reconstruction of Jewish communal life. Sums recovered by Trustee 
corporations, formed in England and America to claim the confiscated 
property of Jews, victims of the gas chambers, who died without heirs, 
and the property of the former destroyed Jewish communities in the 
Western Zones of Germany and in Berlin, are directly applied to the work 
of restoration. 
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During the last three years a new and grave problem has arisen for a 
large section of the Jewish people outside Europe. It concerns the half- 
million Jews in North Africa who have been, for centuries, a tolerated 
minority in the midst of a Moslem-Arab majority. The Arab population 
has become, during the last decade, more and more nationally conscious 
on account of events in the Middle East; and the security of the Jews is 
threatened. The legal status of the Jews differs in the three territories, 
Algiers, Tunis and Morocco. In Algeria, which is a Department of 
France, they are mostly French citizens; in Tunis one quarter are French 
citizens, and the rest are Tunisians; in the Protectorate of Morocco all 
but one tenth, who are immigrants or descendants of French citizens, are 
Moroccan subjects. Unlike the Jews of Europe and Israel, the Jews of 
North Africa are, for the most part, intellectually and educationally 
backward. They have lived for centuries in ghettoes—called Mellahs 
and Haras—segregated from the Moslem population. Most of them are 
small hucksters, shopkeepers or artisans, and in large part are in the grip 
of intense poverty. 

The Alhance Israélite, which has been active nearly one hundred years, 
has opened many schools, secular, technical and religious, in the three 
countries; but they only reach a part of the Jewish population. In the 
last ten years the major Jewish educational and philanthropic organisations 
have been multiplying their efforts to improve economic and cultured 
conditions. The Joint Distribution Committee of America, the cultural 
department of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, and an International 
Society, ORT,—meaning Organisation for Regeneration by Technical 
Training—have supplemented the work of the Alliance. To fit the youth 
for skilled trades, to be practiced either in their native land or in a country 
of migration, is a primary purpose. In England an old college of Jewish 
learning, founded by the Jewish philanthropist of the Victorian age, Sir 
Moses Montefiore, near his house in Ramsgate, has been transformed into 
a teachers’ training college for young men from North Africa who, after a 
three-year’s course, will return to their native land to be teachers and 
Rabbis. 

The chief intellectual and spiritual influence in North Africa, as else- 
where, is exercised by emissaries from Israel. They revive the Messianic 
hopes, and they foster, by example and precept, the revival of the Hebrew 
language in the schools. Israel has attracted a steady immigration from 
the region in the last years, and many thousands of North African Jews 
are registered as applicants for settlement. But a mass exodus of the 
Jewish population, such as was carried through during the last decade 
for the smaller communities of Yemen and Iraq, cannot be attempted for 
the half-million of Tunis and Morocco. Selectivity must be the basis; 
and the educational programme is required as much by those who hope to 
be citizens of Israel as by those who look to the West for a home, and those 
who are content to remain in what is one of the oldest centres of the 
Dispersion. 

The most impressive and exhilarating address of the Conference was 
given by Mr. Isaiah Berlin, who spoke of the impact of Israel on the Jews 
of other countries. His main theme was that the creation of the State 
has altered for good the status of all Jews. They are no longer an abnormal 
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element, having constantly to explain and justify themselves. All have a 
tie with Israel; only those who live in the State owe any political allegiance, 
but the others have a national and cultural attachment. There can be no 
place any more for those Jews of the Dispersion who regard themselves as 
differing from their Gentile neighbours only in religion. That is an 
unreal pretence. Jews will remain, indeed, religious communities, but 
they must feel consciously also an attachment to the Jewish nation, which 
has now its geographical centre. At the same time, the artificial national 
segregation which has been practised by some sections of Jews living in 
the western states, separating themselves by invisible walls of a cultural 
ghetto from their fellow citizens, and building a fence round their lives, 
should disappear. All sections of the Jewish people will be re-invigorated 
by the cultural and religious revival in Israel. The essential problem of 
the reconstruction of the Jewish communities in Europe, which is a lack 
of spiritual leadership, may also be resolved by Israel. The schools there 
are turning out teachers who have a faith in the Jewish destiny, and a 
fresh inspiration derived from the return to life on the soil, from the 
renaissance of the Hebrew language, and from the amazing discoveries 
of the history and literature of the Jews in antiquity. English-speaking 
Jewry has succeeded to the primacy of numbers and influence in the 
Dispersion, which before the World Wars was held by the Jewries of 
Central and Eastern Europe. But the primacy of the mind and the 
spiritual centre are in Israel. NORMAN BENTWICH. 





AUTOMATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


URING the past year a great wave of interest in automation—in 
D:- Second Industrial Revolution, as the new developments in 

technology have been called—has swept over the United States. 
Manifestations of this interest have appeared in a multitude of forms. 
The daily press has frequently published news items and editorials on the 
subject; numerous magazines have contained articles, or series of articles, 
on the theme; labour papers and business journals have presented dis- 
cussions of the matter. In November, 1954, the First International 
Automation Exposition was held in New York; more recently the CIO 
held a special conference at which the social and economic consequences 
of automation were considered; and still more recently a Congressional 
committee was established to probe into the new and revolutionary 
developments in industry. From lecture platforms, classrooms, and radio 
stations the subject of automation has been taken up. The impact of this 
publicity has been profound. Few words have become so popular in so 
short a space of time as the term “automation.” In fact the process of 
popularization has been so rapid and so extensive that the ability to use 
the term intelligently, and with some degree of frequency, has become one 
of the marks of enlightened citizenship. 

As a word, and not as a technological phenomenon, automation is about 
five years old. For many years there had existed terms that had a kinship 
to automation—terms such as automatic, automaton, and automat—but 
not until five years ago did automation itself appear. At that time the 
word was coined by two imaginative Americans, who made their verbal 
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invention independently and almost simultaneously. Mr. D. S. Harder, 
an executive of the Ford Motor Company, apparently thought of the word 
first; and Mr. John Diebold, a young management consultant and writer 
on the subject of automation, thought of it second. The word was not 
widely used to begin with, however. As so often happens with other 
inventions, both technical and non-technical, there was a lag in its 
adoption. But after two or three years the term began to capture the 
public fancy, until now most persons have succumbed to it. This result 
has been achieved despite the fact that the word has been called “ugly.” 
It must be granted that automation is not a beautiful nor a musical word, 
but it has the merit of suggestiveness. Moreover, it is easy to pronounce. 
The term “‘automatization”’ has been used, but this word is too involved 
to be within the linguistic attainments of the average American. In 
addition it is something of a tongue-twister. Despite its weaknesses, 
therefore, automation reigns supreme. But what, specifically, does the 
new word mean? A comprehensive definition is the following one, 
presented at the time of the First International Automation Exposition: 
automation is “the substitution of mechanical, hydraulic, pneumatic, 
electrical, and electronic devices for human organs of observation, decision, 
and effort, so as to increase productivity, control quality, and reduce 
costs.”” This definition, it will be noted, points to the means used under 
the new methods of production, to what is replaced by these means, and 
to what is aimed at. A much simpler definition is that automation is 
“the operation of machines by other machines.” Mr. D. S. Harder has 
stated that the “working definition’ of automation around the Ford 
organization is “the automatic handling of parts between productive 
processes.” This definition, which has been called “Detroit automation,” 
is a narrow one and is not adequate. In actual practice automation, as 
it is developing in a great many plants and offices in the United States, has 
to do with much more than “the automatic handling of parts,” though 
this is a highly important part of the automation picture. Mr. Harder is 
well aware of this fact, of course. Incidentally, it might be pointed out 
that one of the most highly publicized examples of automation in the 
United States is the Ford plant in Cleveland which makes engine blocks. 
Chunks of steel enter a vast automatic machine and emerge some minutes 
later with 532 separate operations having been performed on them. 
Essentially, automation relates to the control of industrial and com- 
mercial processes and operations. This control is exercised by instru- 
ments, and, as our first definition states, these instruments are of a varied 
nature. It is not surprising, therefore, that in scientific circles the word 
“instrumentation” is frequently used. Nor is it strange that the term 
“control engineering” is often employed. In a sense automation ts 
instrumentation, and the persons who work on the instruments—fashion 
them, study their application, install them—are control engineers. One 
of the key features of automation is the principle of ‘‘feedback.” Under 
the operation of this principle messages are sent back from one step in a 
productive process to an earlier step. Not only are the messages fed back 
but they are acted upon; acted upon without the intervention of a human 
agent. In this manner adjustments or corrections in a production 
process are made automatically. Possibly the best example of the feedback 
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principle, and certainly the simplest and the one most frequently referred 
to in the United States, is the ordinary thermostat. With a thermostat 
in operation no one needs to observe the temperature in a room or house, 
decide whether or not the furnace needs attention, and then if he decides 
affirmatively, open or close the furnace drafts. All this is done auto- 
matically. One sets the thermostat at the temperature he wants and the 
instrument, with its accompanying equipment, does the rest. Here, to 
use the terminology embodied in one of our definitions, one “‘machine”’ 
is controlled by another ‘‘machine.” ‘There is self-regulation. 

A thermostat is a good example of what is called “‘closed-loop control.” 
The control is completely automatic. Another example, identical with the 
thermostat in principle, is the lighting system that has been installed in 
New York on part of Lexington Avenue. ‘There the lights go on and off 
automatically, depending on the degree of natural light. As J. C. 
Ingraham of The New York Times has felicitously stated, “Apollo, the 
sun deity, is replacing Chronos, god of time, as the city’s lamplighter in a 
test on Lexington Avenue.’”’ Many more examples of the feedback 
principle (or closed-loop control) could be cited, some of them dating 
back many years. One of the best of the earlier examples was the governor 
James Watt invented for his steam engine. Thus the feedback principle 
is not new. It should be added, too, that it is not confined to the 
operations of industry. The extent to which the principle is now being 
used, however, is unparalleled by anything that has happened in times 
past. To an ever-increasing extent the processes of industry and commerce 
are being brought under the control of self-adjusting mechanisms, many 
of them of an electronic character. To a degree undreamed of earlier, 
the principle of automaticity is being put into operation. A point about 
the use of control devices in industry that should be emphasized is the 
importance now being attached to “systems” of control. Automation 
involves not merely the use of control instruments on single, detached 
machines, but the application of sets of control devices to machines that 
are linked together in a continuous process. ‘The final result of such a 
system of controls is the automatic factory. 

Already much has been said in the United States about the advent of 
the automatic factory, and cartoons showing a bewildered boss confronted 
with streams of products flowing out of the doorway and windows of his 
plant—due to his failure to press the “off” button when he left for the 
weekend—are beginning to appear. There can be no doubt that the 
degree of automation will be greatly increased in many factories. And in 
many plants the number of employees needed will be sharply reduced. 
But factories will never be completely automatic, in the sense that no 
persons need be around. They will always need the attention of some 
workers, including maintenance and repair men. The most highly 
automated plants in the United States at the present time are by no 
means “‘man-less,”’ nor will this be the condition of the automatic factories 
of the future. In addition to embodying the very important principle 
of feedback, automation often involves the use of computing machines, 
especially the large, complex ones known as “giant brains.” ‘These latter 
machines, which may be looked upon as descendants of Charles Babbage’s 
“Calculating Engine” of a century ago, can do incredible things with 
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figures. They can make calculations of a most involved nature in a 
matter of seconds, calculations which if done by hand would take weeks 
or months. Insurance companies and industrial enterprises are now 
introducing these computers, and in the years ahead an increasingly large 
number of such machines will come into use. In addition to performing 
a variety of office functions—payroll work, stock calculations, accounting, 
and so on—the giant computers can serve as central control instruments. 
In this capacity they will play a highly significant role in the automatic 
factories of the future. Some of the large computing machines have 
distinctive names. One of the best known is Univac, a trade-name 
derived from the words “universal automatic computer.” One of the 
earliest of the machines was called Eniac, and a recently developed one 
bears the ominous-sounding name Maniac. IBM 601 and 702 are other 
designations. Individual machines may be given more intimate names. 
For example, the United States Census Bureau has a large computer 
which is called Fosdic. Among its other powers, this mechanical creature 
can add 5,000,000 answers in half an hour. From these terms it is obvious 
that automation is having a definite influence on the English language. 
This conclusion is borne out by the fact that in other areas of application 
automation is leading to the use of distinctive terminology. ‘Thus a 
mechanical mouse, invented in the laboratories of the Bell Telephone 
Company, is fondly called Theseus; and the mechanism that is to be used 
for long-distance (national and international) dialing as well as short- 
distance dialing is known as L’i/ Audrey. 

The development of automation in the United States is bound to have 
effects that go much beyond its modest contribution to the English 
language. The whole American economy is going to feel the influence of 
the new technological changes. For one thing, the output of industry 
will increase at an accelerated rate. During the last half century output 
per man-hour for the whole economy has gone up around 2 per cent a year. 
The rate of increase during the years ahead will likely be in the neighbour- 
hood of 3 or 4 per cent—a rate of growth that has already been experienced 
in the years just gone by. Assuming the continuance of peace, this large 
increase in the productivity of the economy will have a marked effect on 
the material living standards of the American people. Whether or not 
this will mean a higher type of civilization remains to be seen. ‘Though 
some Americans undoubtedly feel (with Thoreau) that our inventions, 
now including the wonders of automation, are but “improved means to an 
unimproved end,” the bulk of the people assume a more optimistic 
outlook on the matter. As in times past the “fruits” of the greater 
productivity will be consumed partly in the form of more leisure. The 
length of the work week will decline. Within a decade a large percentage 
of the work force will enjoy a thirty-five hour week. As a matter of fact 
some workers now have such a week. In many industries the week’s 
work will likely be confined to four days. For employees who live far 
from their jobs, and who consequently waste a considerable amount of 
time going to and coming from work, such an arrangement has definite 
advantages. Moreover, there are gains in having one’s leisure time in 
larger blocks. Spare-time activities, particularly those involving motor 
trips, can often be followed more enjoyably when the time periods for 
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them are longer and more continuous. The attainment of the thirty-five 
hour week, and especially the achievement of a three-day weekend, will 
have an important effect on the consumption-pattern of the American 
people, and hence on the pattern of production. ‘The automobile industry 
will continue to flourish, necessitating vast expenditures on new and 
improved highways. The hobby industry will grow at a rapid rate: more 
persons will collect postage stamps; more will join the multitude of those 
who delight in “‘shooting’’—and showing with their projectors—coloured 
pictures; more will follow Sir Winston and President Eisenhower and 
take up painting. ‘The “do-it-yourself”? movement, which has been 
spreading over the country, will continue to expand and with it the 
industries that supply the necessary equipment. The recreational in- 
dustries will reach still higher levels of activity. With a shorter work 
week in sight, fears are again being expressed about the ability of the 
American populace to use its leisure time wisely. Fifty years ago the 
English economist Alfred Marshal’ said that the number of persons who 
know how to work well has always been larger than the number who know 
how to use leisure well. An impartial observer would probably say that 
Marshall’s statement is still true, especially of people in the United States. 
However, the ineptness of Americans in using leisure time will not cause 
them to give up their quest for shorter and shorter hours. 

Chere is another type of leisure that has attracted considerable attention 
recently, namely enforced leisure, or unemployment. ‘“‘Loss of jobs on a 
tremendous scale tops the list of problems presented by the spread of 
automation,” a writer in The CIO News declares. The United Automobile 
Workers’ union, headed by Walter Reuther, has been particularly concerned 
about the question of “technological unemployment,” and has recom- 
mended various policies, including the guaranteed annual wage (now 
familiarly known as the GAW), for coping with it. Already, it should be 
added, the union has achieved considerable success in having the GAW 
adopted. ‘The spread of automation will undoubtedly cause a considerable 
amount of labour displacement, but it is not likely to lead to large-scale 
unemployment. To be sure, there will be “pockets” of technological 
unemployment in cities and towns where the pace of automation is very 
rapid. Moreover, due to labour immobility these pockets might continue 
to exist for quite some time, despite high levels of industrial activity 
elsewhere. Thus there can be serious technological unemployment in 
Oshkosh simultaneous with a strong labour demand in Albuquerque and 
Tuscaloosa, for despite all the progress that has been made in transpor- 
tation it is still true, as it was in the days of Adam Smith, that “man is of 
all sorts of luggage the most difficult to be transported.” However, 
viewing the economy as a whole, it seems clear that automation will not 
lead to cumulative technological unemployment, to an increasingly large 
“industrial reserve army’’—as Marx put it. 

At the same time that automation is causing a certain amount of labour 
displacement, it is bringing about an upgrading of the American labour 
force. The workers most likely to be displaced by the new instruments 
and machines are those of an unskilled or semi-skilled type. On the 
other hand, the persons needed to watch, and maintain, and repair the 
new equipment must be of definite technical competency. There is a 
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problem, therefore, of training, or re-training, displaced workers for the 
new jobs that are opening up. Unfortunately some of the displaced 
workers will have to move to jobs that are no more skilled than the ones 
from which they have been squeezed out. They may not have the 
ability to learn a higher type of job, or there may not be any such jobs 
available for them. Thus while in general automation means an up- 
grading of labour, some of the workers will not be able to make the grade. 
The long-run effect of automation on the “quality” of the nation’s labour 
force is suggested by a statement recently made by Isador Lubin, 
Industrial Commissioner of New York. Mr. Lubin estimated that a third 
to a half of the country’s workers will have to be skilled “to cope success- 
fully with automation.” At the present time the percentage of workers 
falling into the skilled category (as Mr. Lubin used the term) is less than ro. 
The social and economic effects of this change in the quality-composition 
of the labour force promises to be profound and far-reaching. It may 
well be that the amount of publicity given to automation in the United 
States has been excessive. But there can be little doubt that the auto- 
mation movement, accompanied as it is by the ordinary, “traditional” 
improvements in the methods and techniques of production, represents a 
new and highly important stage in the technological development of the 
country—and of the many other countries in which the movement is 
already under way. The coming use of atomic power in industry will 
further mark off the new stage in technology and may lead to results of 
even greater significance than those being produced by automation. 
Dartmouth College, U.S.A. CLypeE E. DANKERT. 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS IN ITALY 


NTERNATIONAL opinion in certain quarters has recently shown 

surprise at the unsettled political conditions of Italy. Such surprise 

illustrates the difficulty of appreciating the situation of certain countries 
which cannot be judged on the basis of the impressions derived solely 
from the official world. ‘That the political conditions are not yet settled, 
though Italy has been self-governing since 1945, is due to the wrong inter- 
pretation of what democracy and freedom mean by certain parties and 
politicians. Until the first World War parties and politicians considered 
as their capital duty the respect of the rights of the legislature. After 
the war came the intervention of the parties in the prerogatives of the 
legislature when, for example, the former Popular Party forbade Giolitti 
to include in his Cabinet representatives of the socialist party. Such 
intervention facilitated the success of the Fascists and the Duce, as the 
man in the street believed that the country was on the eve of chaos. The 
situation has not changed much after the second World War, for Premier 
Scelba was compelled to resign, not by a vote of Parliament, but by the 
refusal of his own party to support him. If this continues history will 
repeat itself and Italy will fall into the hands of a dictatorship again. 
The trouble is that this time the alternative is not between chaos and order 
but between order and communism. Democracy itself—or at least a 
portion of it—is preparing with its own hands the Trojan horse through 
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which communism might reach power, and this by the intervention of the 
State in the national economy. ‘The man in the street cares little about 
Marxism but much about securing employment and a sound public 
administration, while even the Christian Democrats, the majority party, 
hope to secure the support of labour by competing with communists and 
socialists in the application of leftist principles. These efforts do not, of 
course, command the support of the business world. 

A typical unsettled problem exploited by the leftists is that of the oil 
and gas researches, which is the object of a bitter polemic between the 
supporters of the development of the researches carried out by the State 
Monopoly already established in the Po Valley, and the supporters of 
private initiative and the investment of foreign capital including that of 
the large international oil groups. The same quarrel in the Parliament 
has created such anomalies as that of the company which has discovered 
oil in the Abruzzi and is unable to get the concession to work it. Thus 
an important factor of prosperity is left underground and labour is left idle. 
Another controversy between the political parties concerns the reorgani- 
sation of the Instituto Ricostruzione Industriale (I.R.I.), holding a 
controlling share in industries, shipping, shipbuilding, etc. The capital 
is in the hands of the State, but shares are also held by private investors. 
Both red and Catholic labour organisations claim that such holdings should 
be wholly nationalised, and that a Ministry for State-controlled industry 
and commerce should be created, while liberals, monarchists and neo- 
fascists oppose proposals approved by the Christian Democrats, the 
Socialists and the Communists. 

The trouble is that, in addition to these quarrels about nationalisation 
and private initiative, interests are created by the political parties through 
the financing of their activity by State-controlled organisations, through 
the advertising contracts between certain State-controlled businesses and 
certain political dailies, and even through the concession of the operation 
of certain services in the interest of State-controlled business entrusted to 
private enterprises which have been fighting against nationalisation as is 
the case of the transport of bananas from Italian Somaliland. 

The settlement of economic problems, and consequently of the Italian 
political situation, becomes difficult especially since the Christian Democrat 
party is disunited and the majority which might be reached in Parliament 
between it, the liberals, the republicans and the democratic socialists is 
rather problematical. This has been confirmed by the developments 
after the resignation of Premier Scelba. Signor Segni has succeeded in 
the creation of a Cabinet based on the Christian Democrats, Liberals and 
Democratic Socialists, but he has not secured a majority of more than 
20-30, and his achievement has been the result of complicated compromises. 
Moreover, the Budget Minister, the Minister of Finance, and the Treasury 
Minister have announced that the excess of expenditure over receipts has 
greatly increased in the past few months while fiscal pressure cannot be 
expanded without affecting output and purchasing power. Under these 
circumstances how can the Segni Cabinet foster the oil and gas researches 
with State funds without facilitating the intervention of foreign capital, 
and how can it reorganise the bureaucracy, which involves the payment 
of pensions to the eliminated personnel? 
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In several quarters it is thought that the situation might be cleared up 
with a new general election, but this involves a great risk. The present 
situation is unfavourable to the democratic parties if it were held before 
the settlement of the main political and economic problems and above all 
before the man in the street receives tangible evidence that the country 
has a sound public administration taking more care of the interests of the 
citizens than of those of the politicians. Since 1945 much good work has 
been done through the reconstruction of the towns, railways, ports, 
industries, mercantile marine, etc. "The Government has taken successful 
initiatives including the creation of the ‘Cassa del Mezzogiorno”’ to improve 
conditions in the South, and enabling shipbuilding yards to build tonnage 
at world prices, with the result that owners alone have placed orders for 
about 800,000 gross tons of merchant shipping, etc. However, while the 
renumeration of Deputies has been increased, the Government has refused 
to raise the salary of professors in the high schools who represent 150,000 
voters with a great influence on the young voters who to a great extent 
sympathise with Fascist doctrines. 

In the industrial field the cotton industry is likely to be forced to reduce 
the labour employed owing to the decline of exports, and an increase of 
unemployment will help the leftists. The case of the cotton industry is a 
typical example of the not very efficient American intervention in Europe. 
The United States have supported the revival of the cotton industry and 
trade by assigning raw cotton free of charge. It has not been understood 
that such revival is not only a matter of raw materials but also a problem 
of outlets for exports, which cannot increase when such countries as 
Egypt, Pakistan, India, Brazil and Argentina, formerly buyers of Italian 
cotton yarns and fabrics, have been helped to develop their own cotton 
industry which has replaced Italy as suppliers of other markets, as has 
been the case of Egyptian exports to Erythrea, Ethiopia, Lybia, etc. 

Communists and socialists are supporting Italian farmers in their 
claims for the compulsory renewal of the contracts with the owners of 
the land. This would place leftists in a favourable position in case of 
immediate general elections, since the compulsory character of the 
renewal of the contracts is considered by liberals as an offence to democracy 
and freedom. Excluding the possibility of immediate elections to clarify 
the political situation of the country, the only solution of the problem is the 
agreement between the democratic political parties to use the next two 
years to create a sound political administration. This is clearly confirmed 
by the success of the democratic parties at the recent Sicilian regional 
elections. The Sicilian Government has ignored political ideologies and 
has worked hard to develop industry and agriculture, trade and shipping, 
with a consequent improvement of the standard of living within the 
system of liberty and private initiative. 

Great help to the consolidation of democracy in Italy might come from 
Western countries. Italians still consider themselves an important 
political factor in the Mediterranean, and consequently any step taken by 
the Western countries to have her join in political negotiations for an 
agreement between West and East might strengthen the democratic 
parties. Secondly, Italians want employment, not aid. If Western 
countries are to promote industrial activity, as has been the case with the 
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orders for supertankers, which American oil companies have given Italian 
shipyards, there is a good chance that democracy might progress much 
more than by the free gift of American agricultural surpluses. 

Genoa. ANTONIO GIORDANO. 


CHANGES IN RUSSIA? 
greeny was once a doctor with a robust sense of humour who, when 


asked by his younger colleagues about the mysteries of diagnosis, 

replied with a grin: “Don’t worry, my friends, the post-mortem 
always clears up any doubts.”’ It is almost impossible to give a compre- 
hensive diagnosis of any Totalitarian system in its lifetime. We have 
to wait till it dies before attempting to pronounce an impartial verdict. 
Still, a student of the Soviet system may doubt whether even after its death 
it would reveal all its secrets. Of all the three Totalitarian movements 
of our times the Fascist was the easiest to analyse. ‘This is largely due 
to the fact that Fascist Itaty was never a closed country like Soviet Russia. 
The Italian people were not afraid to speak their minds and secrets were 
not easy to keep in a country which loves ostentation and gossip. Con- 
sequently, a post-mortem on Italian Fascism is not very exciting; too 
many things could have been anticipated, too many secrets guessed at by 
inference or deduction. A post-mortem on German National-Socialism 
is much more interesting. For although the Third Reich was more open 
to foreign observers than the Soviet Union, although the Germans were 
much more talkative than the Russians under the Red Czars, although 
books by Heiden and Rauschning have disclosed amazing details of 
Hitler’s entourage and his own mentality, we were still ignorant of the 
many tussles between the Nazi Party and the Army. It is a safe bet 
that it would be more difficult to carry out a post-mortem on the Soviet 
system than on any other Totalitarian régime. Still, many of the Soviet 
riddles have been solved. War emergency was the chief reason for the 
un-masking and debunking of the Soviet system. 

Of all the tyrannies of our era Soviet Russia is best equipped for guarding 
secrets. She has a long tradition of secrecy and mystery; and it has 
rightly been pointed out that there are puzzles in Russian history which 
have still not been elucidated even today. Conditions for the maintenance 
of secrecy are almost ideal: the most important is the geographical se- 
clusion of a landlocked country which opens its gates mostly to conducted 
tours or to people who are likely to swallow anything in the sacred cause 
of a new Mohammedanism. But war and the exodus of prisoners from 
the infamous Soviet camps have torn that veil of secrecy wide open. 
There is no reason why a parallel between the Third Reich and the 
Soviet Union cannot be drawn. Any modern Totalitarian structure 
rests on three pillars: the Party, the Secret Police and the Army. The 
relations between these three elements determine, broadly speaking, the 
course of events. In pre-war Germany it was admitted by all observers 
that Hitler was the real clef de voiite of the Nazi structure and that in case 
of his death Himmler would take over as the most powerful man in the 
country. In the Soviet Union Stalin’s death proved a tremendous earth- 
quake, as was only to be expected in a country ruled by a semi-god and a 
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symbol of a political religion. Beria was Stalin’s legitimate heir and it 
was small wonder that he tried to seize power. We now have quite good 
accounts by such observers as Mr. Salisbury of the New York Times and 
Rastvorov, the Soviet spy in Japan, by which to judge how serious was 
the situation in Moscow after Stalin’s death, and we can see from them 
that Beria’s threat was infinitely more powerful than the frustrated 
ambition of a Tukhatchevsky. Beria failed, for Malenkov, following the 
rules laid down by the patron saint of modern tyrants, Al Capone, was 
quicker on the trigger, and Beria was hesitating. Hitler offered Roehm’s 
head to the German Army as the price of conciliation; Malenkov offered 
Beria’s head to the Soviet marshals as the price of agreement. 

Theories advanced by some observers about Beria being a “liberal” 
or “semi-liberal” who intended to introduce a more lenient régime do not 
seem to hold water. It would be too much to expect a liberal rule from a 
criminal on whose conscience should be squarely laid the responsibility 
for the prison camps; just as Hitler was Himmler’s accomplice in the 
creation of concentration and annihilation camps, so Beria acted with the 
full connivance of Stalin. The truth is much simpler than the suggestions 
advanced by some historical pamphleteers. Stalin’s death brought about 
a decline of the Party’s strength and prestige; Beria’s downfall resulted in 
a similar decline of the power and prestige of the Secret Police. Into 
this vacuum stepped the Army. In a Totalitarian State the Army is still 
the most human element, the least contaminated with the “double vision”’ 
of Party doctrinaires. The Army still holds to some sort of code of honour; 
and as in the Third Reich the armed forces were smarting under the 
indignities meted out to them by the fanatical Hitler, so the Soviet 
marshais had every reason to be dissatisfied with the behaviour of Stalin. 
Not only was he in a revengeful mood after Tukhatchevsky’s plot; but 
during the war he took on himself much of the merit of such brilliant men 
as Shaposhnikov not to mention Zhukov and other Army leaders. This 
advance of the Soviet Army to the forefront of the political scene could 
have been foreseen after Stalin’s death; and it should be stated in all 
fairness that some observers (like F. Borkenau) did predict such a course 
of events. it is clear that for the Communists in the West as well as for 
the legion of fellow-travellers or some renegades turned prophets, such a 
change was anathema. To suggest that Russia might become a purely 
military-bureaucratic dictatorship was to them tantamount to a death 
sentence on Communism in Russia. But in point of fact Communism 
had been dying a slow death in Russia, buried under an oppressive weight 
of bureaucracy, a new bourgeoisie, favouritism and nepotism. 

What we are witnessing now is the emergence of a new team of leaders. 
The change in Russia’s attitude must be attributed to a number of reasons 
which may be listed in the following order: 

(1) The shocks produced by the death of Stalin and Beria have not 
yet been absorbed; the shift towards the preponderance of the Army is 
not complete; the tug-of-war between the three elements of the Totali- 
tarian State has not been resolved; there is uneasiness in the Kremlin. 

(2) Pressure from below seems to be on the increase. After Stalin’s 
and Beria’s death popular expectation must have been running high; 
people believed that a real “thaw” was just round the corner and that 
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political liberalisation would be followed by relaxation of economic 
stringencies. Stalin could sit on this smouldering volcano; but the new 
rulers have to be more sensitive to the popular mood, especially the Army 
leaders who know the mood of the peasants recruited into the armed forces 
better than the Party men. There is every reason to believe that collec- 
tivisation remains the most unpopular measure in Russia, and that the 
sulky opposition of the peasant masses, especially in the Ukraine, has 
been increasingly felt by the régime. 

(3) The emergence of a new generation of privileged people (a new 
bourgeoisie, an Army clique relying on almost hereditary privileges, etc.), 
has contributed to a steady decline of the revolutionary zeal. The 
revolutionary dynamism of Russia seems to be spent; it has now shifted 
to Asia, especially to China. 

(4) Until recently Moscow used to be the centre of decision for war 
and peace; now Peking has assumed equality of rights for itself. 
Communist China may be embarrassing to Moscow in many of her actions; 
just as Soviet Russia advanced ill prepared into Europe in 1920, and tried 
to defeat Poland first, so China may be tempted to strike in the Far East 
in spite of not being fit for such a venture. Russia knows the short- 
comings of China, and that a brake must be put on her warlike ambitions. 
Everything serves to indicate that Russia cannot risk a war. 

(5) Civilians like Molotov may boast about the Russian supremacy 
in A- and H-bombs and foretell that the atomic bomb will lay waste only 
the Capitalist countries but save the Communist world from destruction; 
Army men know better. That is why the arrival of the Soviet Army in 
the political arena should result in a toning down of Russian sabre-rattling. 

(6) Army men in Russia also know the real strength of the Satellite 
armed forces, and that, in spite of their total strength of nearly 1,500,000 
men, they cannot be trusted. 

We have been so hypnotized by the power and success of the Soviet 
Union—as we were by that other spectacular bully, the Third Reich—that 
we have been slow to admit that Soviet policy in Eastern Europe had 
proved a dismal failure, and that Communist advance in Western Europe 
has been not only checked but actually halted. Communism is in slow 
retreat from the West, and is hated more than ever in Eastern Europe 
which has endured it for ten years. Reports from Eastern Europe show 
that Soviet rule has suffered serious moral reverses; no amount of pseudo- 
historical analogy between Napoleon’s sway over Eastern Europe and 
Russia’s intervention can alter the fact that France under Napoleon was 
an advanced, civilized and cultured country, while the Soviet Union under 
Stalin was not. While revolutionary France brought a message of hope 
and progress to Eastern Europe, Communist Russia could not, for the 
simple reason that she was regarded by Eastern Europe as a backward 
country. It is significant that it is the peasants and workers in the 
Satellite countries who are most bitter against Russia; their hatred of 
everything Russian is almost pathological. Intellectuals can always find 
excuses for the cruel shortcomings of Russian rule. Still, when even 
home-made Communists from behind the Iron Curtain reach the more 
genial atmosphere of the West they admit that ‘everything would be 
better if Communism were propagated by France or Switzerland. . . 
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imagine Communism realised by such an enlightened nation as the French” 
And this is the crux of the matter: no revolution can be successful if 
imposed by a nation which is backward compared with the countries on 
which the alleged benefits of a higher order are to be showered. Post- 
Stalin Russia has had to adopt a more flexible policy, and there are many 
indications that the Soviet Union had bitten off more than it could chew. 
The political and diplomatic battle on which we are now entering con- 
stitutes the most important phase in the life of post-war Europe. 

These conclusions remain unaffected by the results of the Geneva 
Conference which could be called with more justice le thédtre de Genéve. 
No problems were solved and the German question was handed on to a 
new conference. While nobody could take seriously Russia’s alleged 
solicitude about German unification, her open admission that she does 
not want it, at least for the time being, is an indication that the new Geneva 
talks on Germany are likely to end in frustration, and that any progress 
in the sphere of German unity could only be made in direct talks between 
Dr. Adenauer and Moscow. Russia wants to adopt the “Austrian 
pattern” in her dealings with West Germany and intends to take the 
whole German problem out of the general context of her talks with the 
West. In other words she wants to deal with West Germany directly 
and without witnesses. It is a pity that the West did not adopt a firmer 
attitude in Geneva, and that the Russian smiles and gestures may have 
contributed to the revival of illusions about Russia. ‘The free world is 
infinitely more susceptible to illusions than the regimented countries, 
and it would be a misfortune if the Geneva Conference would result in a 
relaxation of Western vigilance. For we are entering upon a period 
where our determination, perseverance and cool judgment can bring 
about a real change in Russia’s attitude. It would be sheer folly to put 
our faith in war which in an atomic age means not solution but dissolution. 
Shifts of power may result in a reversal of Communist policies, or, better 
still, in a decay of Soviet Communism. For Russia has not been a normal 
State, and this simple fact has been bedevilling everything: it has been a 
Janus-like, double-faced structure: a tyranny and a seat of a political 
religion. If the present moves reflect a process which may end in dis- 
integration of the Communist rule, real friends of Russia have no reason 
to complain. AxeL Heyst. 


THE FIRST AND LAST KING OF 
MONTENEGRO 


F- CIVILISED COUNTRY,” said Nicholas of Montenegro early 
A in this century, “should have a Parliament and I have decided 
that you, my dear Andrija, shall have the post of Leader of the 
Opposition. I have felt for a long time that, perched as we are in this 
mountainous part of the Balkans, many people in other countries have 
never heard of us or regard us with very limited interest. I propose to 
change all that. And when we have a Parliament, with you as Leader of 
the Opposition, we shall be treated with proper respect.” Andrija 
Radovitch, one of the most intelligent of Montenegrins, the one whom 
Nicholas used to call his fourth son—his own three were of little worth— 
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begged to be excused. But Nicholas insisted and when Radovitch began, 
quite mildly, to oppose he was flung into one of the thirty-six noisome 
dungeons in a small island in the Montenegrin part of the Lake of Scutari. 
These dungeons, most of them below water-level and with moisture oozing 
down the grievous vegetation that clings to the walls, were occupied not 
by common criminals but by Montenegrins who had not seen eye to eye 
with Nicholas. A primitive stone cannon-ball was attached to Radovitch’s 
leg. 

ie is quite true that Nicholas was not descended from a long line of 
Kings. But there was a great difference between the ancestry of Black 
George, the peasant who became the first King of Serbia about 150 years 
ago, and that of Nicholas, the first King of Montenegro. His predecessors 
had been both Bishops and Princes, so that, as Bishops of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church do not marry, the Prince-Bishop had usually been 
succeeded by a nephew; from 1697 the Head of the State had always 
belonged to the Petrovitch family, so that if Nicholas was not descended 
from a long line of Kings he had the more unusual distinction of coming 
from a line of Prince-Bishops. Several of them were notable men— 
Danilo Petrovitch in 1702 organised the notorious ‘‘Montenegrin Vespers,”’ 
when nearly all the Muslim who had come to live in Montenegro were 
massacred, but in his zeal as a Bishop he forced the survivors to be 
baptised. A great Prince-Bishop was Peter I (1782-1830), for he discouraged 
the blood-feud and introduced a rough code of law. His nephew, 
Peter II, (1830-1851) wrote such magnificent poetry that among Slav 
poets he is surpassed only by Pushkin, the Russian. After him came his 
nephew Danilo II who divested himself of his episcopal office, so that he 
would have been succeeded by his son if he had had one. When he was 
assassinated his younger brother declined the throne for himself; his 
nineteen-year-old son Nicholas succeeded and Montenegro had another 
example of an uncle being followed by a nephew. 

Great was the rejoicing in Cetinje, Montenegro’s village capital, at the 
accession of Prince Nicholas, who afterwards assumed the title of King. 
He was splendid to look at. Surely he would maintain, his warrior people 
felt, the gallant traditions of his forebears. Safe in his keeping would be 
the age-old laws of the Black Mountain, such as that one which prescribes 
that any man leaving the field of battle without orders or showing signs of 
fear shall be dressed as a woman and then driven by the real women out 
of the country. Nicholas was likewise a poet, so that his people thought 
of him as a reincarnation of Peter II. The pieces that Nicholas wrote 
dealt often with the glorious days to come when Serbs and Montenegrins 
—of course under himself—would once again be united. He wanted the 
whole world to know that in the Middle Ages, when Serbia was over- 
whelmed by the Turks, those of them who had been unwilling to live 
under the Ottoman yoke had escaped into the bleak mountains of 
Montenegro, whence, over and over again, they had flung back the Turks 
who endeavoured to wipe out this last Balkan region of independence. 
No doubt the Montenegrins hoped that Nicholas would not in every 
respect imitate Peter II who had been a somewhat drastic ruler. So 
determined was he to put an end to turbulent behaviour that a good many 
of his subjects had to be executed, a task he would occasionally undertake 
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himself. And if they were people of sufficient importance Peter would 
write the obituary notices which he published in his newspaper, the sole 
newspaper in the country. It had the disarming name of “The Turtle- 
Dove.” 

Nicholas began fairly well. Perhaps when we saw him striding out of 
his bungalow-like palace to administer justice under the great oak-tree 
one sometimes felt rather doubtful with regard to the verdicts, as he was 
assisted by no jury and there could be no appeals, but after all this court 
of first and last instance was traditional. The little palace was usually 
called Billiardo, because it contained the only billiard-table in Montenegro. 
What a task it had been to carry it up from the harbour of Kotor, for the 
road to Cetinje has no less than forty-eight hair-pin corners. And every 
now and then Nicholas would drive down this road and go to the south 
of France. It was there that he met Queen Victoria who greatly admired 
his superb national costume. And Tennyson made him the subject of a 
sonnet, in which he addressed him as “rugged mountaineer.” Tennyson 
did not know that Nicholas’s ruggedness did not prevent him from using 
his inside knowledge of when the Balkan allies would start their war 
against the Turks, so that on the Vienna stock-exchange he made a good 
deal of money. This liking of Nicholas for money had another example 
during that first Balkan war. For some years he had been in receipt of 
subsidies from the Czar, from the Austrian Emperor, from his son-in-law 
the King of Italy, and from the Sultan. When the war of the Balkan 
allies against the Turks had been going on for some time he wrote an 
indignant letter to the Sultan, asking why his six-monthly allowance had 
not yet been paid. 

A more domestic method of obtaining cash used to occur when the 
diplomats accredited to Nicholas’s court were invited to have the honour 
of playing cards with him. While the game was in progress one of 
Nicholas’s aides-de-camp walked round the table, looked at the cards in 
the various players’ hands and signalled useful information to his master. 
That was not the sole financial loss which a diplomat in Cetinje had to be 
prepared for. The Austrian Minister, on whom had been conferred the 
second class of the Order of Danilo, went on leave and, on returning to 
Montenegro, he told Nicholas that, owing to his profound love for the 
country and its heroic people, he had, while in Vienna, caused a jeweller 
to put real diamonds instead ¢“ the paste ones in his Danilo star. 
“Splendid!” said Nicholas. ‘Let me have a closer look at it.”” When 
the Minister unhooked the star Nicholas put it into his pocket. ‘You 
have deserved so well of my country,” he said, “that I must elevate you 
to the first class of Danilo. Come tomorrow morning and the new star 
will be given you.” One need scarcely add that the diamonds in that star 
had no value. Eighteen valuable diamonds had been inserted in the 
handle of a sword which the Czar presented to one of the subjects of 
Nicholas, a celebrated warrior who had slain eighteen Turks and then been 
summoned for this presentation to Russia. On his return to Cetinje he 
had an audience at Court during which Nicholas pointed out that, as he 
dwelt in a village where a thief might some day relieve him of those 
diamonds, it would be advisable to let him (Nicholas) take care of them 
and have artificial stones in their place. 
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The Czars were always benevolent in their attitude towards their little 
Slav brother of Montenegro. If, as often was the case, there was no 
adequate harvest from the Black Mountain’s rocky soil, a generous supply 
of wheat would come from Russia. ‘This Nicholas was supposed to 
distribute among his starving people. But he preferred to give it to 
certain of his friends, who afterwards sold it. One of them made so 
much money out of this transaction that he built himself a house with 
the proceeds; and when I happened to meet ori a boat in the Adriatic the 
venerable Oraovatz, who had started the first school in Montenegro, he 
told me that he had used this episode for a poem which he called ‘The 
Red House” and that Nicholas, he had heard, was not amused. But 
he did not, so far as I know, pull down in revenge the house of Oraovatz. 
Nor did he pull down with his own hands a newspaper building in the 
Montenegrin town of Niksitch when it ceased to write about him with 
adulation. He looked on, however, with approval when this was done by 
a group of his friends, who also broke up the paper’s machinery. Years 
later, when Nicholas was living in exile near Paris, the celebrated publicist 
Gauvain wrote somewhat disparagingly of him in the “Revue de Paris, 
and as Nicholas drove past its office he may have thought rather wistfully 
of that brave afternoon at Niksitch. 

He was from time to time reminded by his friends that he, the first 
King of Montenegro, was much superior to Black George, who had been 
the first King of Serbia, an illiterate dealer in cattle and swine. Nicholas 
never killed anyone with his own hands, whereas even the admirers of 
Black George admitted that he himself had slain 125 men who provoked 
his wrath. The friends of Nicholas acknowledged that he did not possess 
the military genius of Black George, but on the other hand he endowed 
his country with a Parliament. It is true that the manner of election was 
left to the Ministry of the Interior, that votes had to be recorded in public, 
and that great pressure was exercised on the voters. But Nicholas agreed 
with his friends that his own firm hand would for a long time be required 
atthe helm. Most of the Montenegrins were of a different way of thinking. 
When during the first world-war they voted unanimously in their Parlia- 
ment in favour of holding out to the end with the Serbs, Nicholas 
negotiated on his own initiative with the enemy, and in January 1916 he 
addressed a telegram of submission to the Austrian Emperor. Failing to 
obtain the terms he had hoped for, he and his family fled to Italy and thence 
to France. In Paris he tried to silence criticism by appointing Andrija 
Radovitch his Prime Minister. Surely, he thought, Radovitch would 
realise that there was all the difference in the world between being Prime 
Minister and Leader of the Opposition. Moreover he (Nicholas) had 
not a single dungeon at his disposal in Paris. He was extremely hurt when 
Radovitch advocated the deposition of the Petrovitch dynasty and the 
union of Montenegro with Serbia in Yugoslavia under Nicholas’s grandson 
Alexander, who had been born in Cetinje where Nicholas had written all 
those poems on the longed-for union. 

What put a definite end to the dreams which Nicholas had entertained 
of becoming the first King of Yugoslavia was his very equivocal behaviour 
during the war. His son Peter was in command at the impregnable for- 
tress on the famous mountain of Lovtchen, which rises to a height of 
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6,000 feet above the Bay of Kotor. This fortress Peter was ordered by 
his father to give up to the Austrians—little did Nicholas care that on the 
summit is the grave of his mighty predecessor Peter II. But young Prince 
Peter, knowing his father, demanded that the order for evacuation should 
be sent to him in writing; and Nicholas wrote several letters on the subject. 
Some time later Peter fell in love with the Belgian wife of an engineer 
employed at Court. He asked the King to help him to obtain the lady 
and when Nicholas refused, saying that his conscience would not allow 
him to commit any questionable act, Peter threatened to have those 
letters published. Thereupon the King consented, but whether the lady 
did I do not know. The letters were subsequently found at Serajevo and 
published in facsimile. 

In a little graveyard on the slopes of Lovtchen there are buried thirteen 
Austrians who missed their foothold in climbing that almost sheer moun- 
tain; this was the total price (apart from the cash) that Austria had to pay 
for the great mountain stronghold. When Nicholas motored out from 
Cetinje to meet the men who were retiring from Lovtchen he had the 
hardihood to rebuke them as traitors. “It is not we who are traitors!” 
shouted a colonel, “‘it is you and your son.” ‘Oh, that I must hear such 
words,” groaned the King; “I want to die.” Instead of that he went to 
Paris, where he died in 1921. His last years were spent with a tiny clique 
of personal dependents and adventurers. Now and then he granted an 
audience during which his most intelligent child, the Princess Xenia, 
would be hidden behind a screen. Afterwards she would advise him 
how to act. Loudly he proclaimed that he would soon return to the 
country of his ancestors, but both he and Xenia knew very well what 
would be awaiting him if he were to show himself on Montenegrin soil. 

HENRY BAERLEIN. 





CHRISTOPHER FRY 


OME faces, through an exaggeration of features, remind us of animals, 
birds, or fishes: others, of a more harmonious cast, prompt the 
analogy of sculpture or painting. Fry’s good looks are of the kind 
suggesting a portrait in oil-colours; one of those dark observant portraits, 
whose eyes seem quietly to meet one’s own no matter in what quarter of 
the room one stands. The first time | encountered this arresting regard, 
this attentive and courteous inspection, was way back in 1940, from behind 
the serving-table of a Forces’ Mess. Fry, who formed one of a new intake, 
was known to me by name only, and I had asked a friend of his for a brief 
description of the new-arriving poet. “A short, handsome man as brown 
as a nut,” I was told with what proved accurate concision. Fry, a good 
inch or two shorter than most of the motley moping conscripts, stood out 
with clear unassertive distinction. Indeed, he might almost be said to 
have stood out by standing back, for along with his obviously distinguished 
appearance there went a reserve, a retiring quality, a habit of polite, not 
unfriendly, withdrawal, as of one called often to hold communication 
with his innermost mind, his “still centre.” 
Many were the “long-haired boys” in khaki I remember; most of them 
trying to advertise the fact of their being “different” all the harder since 
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the Company barber had cropped them. Now Fry could not be classed 
amongst the ranks of these difficult lead-swinging spirits. “‘Maladjusted” 
as he evidently was, he made the best of our common predicament. 
Nor was he too fastidiously “artistic’’ to place his rare talents at the 
disposal of camp-concert and canteen dramatics. Unlike the average 
modern poet, Fry is possessed of unusual trust in the power to respond 
of the man-in-the-street; the greater part of his tragedy The First Born 
being acted largely by amateurs on a put-up stage in a Liverpool suburb. 
And this marked its earliest performance. 

Sensitive to shades of the individual, and by nature and habit con- 
siderate of others, Fry was memorable for the charm of his manners which 
extended even to corporals and sergeants (a black abandoned crew, as 
some of us believed them). None the less it could be seen that he felt 
the strain, both of the War and of Army conditions. Essentially a man 
of peace, to the point of respecting the Red Dean’s tantrums, Fry desires 
the freedom in which each single soul can turn about and discover its own 
nature. The harsh conformity of military existence, however well 
endured, chafed him sadly; and when I met him in 1950, six years after 
his discharge, I was struck with the happy improvement written legibly 
over his features. In place of the calm but tell-tale tension, the painful 
patience, the disguised weariness, a deep thoughtful peace seemed to 
radiate from him. By this time he had written six out of his eight plays, 
as well as translating Jean Anouilh’s L’Jnvitation au Chateau. The 
ripeness of a long-suppressed fruition hung about him, so that I thought 
of the Duke’s words in Venus Observed: 

Mellow 

Is the keynote of the hour. We must be mellow, 

Remembering we've been on the earth two-million years, 

Man and boy and Sterkfontein ape. 


And there, as we talked, after six years without meeting, I thought how 
the background to our conversation—the rambling hill-country of the 
Cotswolds in summer—helped to explain Fry’s dramatic world; for all 
of his plays, save A Sleep of Prisoners, seem to presuppose a landscape 
prior to the Industrial Revolution,* not so much in terms of history as in 
terms of atmosphere and mood. Man, in the imagery of this drama, is 
shown as related to the natural scene, and not to the iron townscapes of 
mine-shaft and factory-chimney. These agrarian-pastoral pointers do not, 
I think, exist for the sake of the poetry, to give an occasion for pretty 
discourse, so much as to suggest the permanence of man and his stabler 
earthy roots. As the chorus of ““The People of South England” proclaim 
in the religious play The Boy with a Cart: 

* If we date the Industrial Revolution as originating in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and as gathering momentum progressively ever since, only three of Fry’s plays 
come within its scope: Venus Observed and A Sleep of Prisoners (the period in both being 
the present), and The Dark is Light Enough (set in Austro-Hungary in 1848, by which 
year that territory was little industrialised). Of these, in turn, it is only A Sleep of 
Prisoners which pictures our partly mechanical existence, in the iron inferno of war. 
But all three plays, as well as those others which are set in an earlier age, reflect and 
symbolise the guilt and anxiety prevailing in the post-Great War years. For example, 
Thomas Mendip in The Lady’s not for Burning behaves more like a shell-shocked neurotic 


or trench-baptised pacifist than a mediaeval captain-at-arms. The pastoral background 
exists as a reminder of sanity and permanence amid a crazy, shifting world. 
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In our fields, fallow and burdened, in grass and furrow, 
In barn and stable, with scythe, flail, or harrow, 
Sheepshearing, milking or mowing, on labour that’s older 
Than knowledge, with God we work shoulder to shoulder ; 


Fry, in appearance, is much of the countryman. He has the kind of 
looks that go with good tweeds; and might be taken for a leisurely land- 
agent or the local squire with a flair for writing verse. But about these 
first impressions of the playwright, there is something a little deceptive. 
The parallels are not true throughout. The brown healthy cheeks 
(almost Spanish in depth), displaying their tribute to the open air, even 
when helped out by a fine scarlet waistcoat, cannot quite convey the 
“happy huntsman” touch. The eyes are a deal too still, too thoughtful, 
to be won from their dreams by the sight of a fox. 

At forty-seven, Fry can be considered the “pocket” Caruso of con- 
temporary stage-verse. I revert to this image, prompted by his stature, 
because it possibly offers us a clue. The psychological ‘compensation” 
of short people is common-place knowledge. In Fry the result seems 
singularly happy. A David, as far as feet and inches go, he masters the 
image of Goliath-like dimension. About his diction and figures-of-speech 
there is a sort of Quixotic abundance. Everything belonging to our age, 
excepting its horrors, appears to be rationed. Our needs and appetites 
go on short supply; nor are there wanting contemporary critics to convert 
this scarcity into a virtue where the expenditure of language is concerned. 
Fry, on the other hand, consciously grants us this one consolation for all 
our economies. “A spade,” he says somewhere, “is never merely a 
spade’; and it is this fresh sense of the possibilities inherent in things 
that calls for an idiom able to express more than the simple Yea and Nay, 
the black and white, of Police-Court speech. To grasp the reason behind 
the magniloquence forms the first step in appreciating Fry. ‘Too often 
the West-end theatre-critic (fed on the bloodless pap of English passing 
for dialogue on the stage) has found the poet’s verbal compost of meaning, 
so much gratuitious decoration— a rhetoric without real function. 
Students of poetry have come now to look on ambiguity as an added 
wealth, an intrinsic source of pleasure, ina poem. Despite the ever-green 
example of Shakespeare, the assessors of our theatrical language have not, 
as a whole, caught up with this approach. They tend to equate the 
dramatic with the “straight.” Fry’s speech is often convoluted because it 
contains not one “straight’’ meaning but carries further significations. 
An excellent illustration of this occurs in A Phoenix too Frequent, where 
Tegeus and Dynamene, caught in the whirlpool of their passion for each 
other, are rapidly drawing to the centre, trying to withhold a mutual 
declaration by desperately talking about impersonal things. Tegeus asks 
Dynamene her “opinion of Progress.” Dynamene, thinking of her 
emotional vertigo and also of their wild circumlocution, queries whether 
mankind moves “round and round.” Tegeus, talking still of progress, 
replies with the sexual suggestion that: 


We concertina, I think; taking each time 
A larger breath, so that the farther we go out 
The farther we have to go in. 
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Dynamene’s answer to this sums up all three implications; evolutionary, 
emotional, and physical: 


There’ ll come a time when it will be unbearable to continue. 


A similar double entendre controls the architecture of Fry’s dramatic 
themes. His comedies, particularly, we can describe as a kind of 
theatrical two-layer cake. Of these layers the top one is literal and 
comedic, the bottom one symbolic and moral. Thus the plot of Venus 
Observed presents us with the risible figure of a middle-ageing philanderer, 
foiled in his designs on an attractive virgin, by the competition of his 
more virile son. ‘The defeat of old age in its pursuit of youth is a stock 
concern of comic playwrights. And the blinder the senior party’s 
infatuation, the more laughable the situation is reckoned. On the surface, 
then, some likeness exists between the Duke in Venus Observed and 
Heartwell, the old batchelor, in Congreve’s comedy of that name. But 
whereas the point in Congreve is the young girl’s trickery and rejection 
of Heartwell, the point in Fry’s play becomes fully clear only after Perpetua 
has declined her elder suitor’s proposal. In Congreve’s play we are left 
with Heartwell as a defeated and ridiculous figure: in Fry’s play, the 
Duke’s true moral stature (the forgiveness, understanding, and acceptance 
he exhibits) is only shown to us after his scheme to ensnare Perpetua has 
miscarried. In rejection, he learns to know himself, his needs and 
limitations, for the first time; and with this new knowledge he is in the 
position happily to marry an older woman. While Congreve’s comedy 
cynically concludes with ‘the survival of the fittest,” Venus Observed 
terminates with the broad hint of an all-round redemption. 

We see now that the basic theme of this play is the conflict between a 
selfish and erotic self-love and a love more chivalrous towards the other 
person; in other words, a debate between lust and sympathy. And this 
debate constitutes the ‘“‘bottom layer” of the play; our awareness of which 
may not become apparent until Perpetua’s rejection of the Duke and his 
subsequent conversion of heart. But in all of Fry’s comedies, recognised 
or not, there exists this deeper latent content, informing their wit with a 
sort of gnostic message. So, in a fascinating letter to me, Muriel Spark 
claims to have discovered the Prometheus motif in The Lady’s not for 
Burning. Unlikely at a “daylight” level, this parallel—with study— 
appears the more intriguing. It is of the nature of substantial poets to 
contact, and renew, the archetypal myth, whether conscious of their action 
or no. 

Fry’s comedies are all tragi-comedies. ‘The tragic element in them 
exists not in the way that danger is present in certain comedies as a fun- 
raising dilemma, but rather as a quality that makes for salvation, just as it 
makes for sacrifice. In The Dark is Light Enough (his latest play) the 
comic and the tragic run neck and neck together. In the last scene a 
pacifist, whose principles stem from cowardly egoism, is converted by 
the death of a pacifist whose ideas are rooted in altruistic courage. On 
the face of it, hard going; but imagine a “problem play” set to Mozart’s 
music, and some of its light-fingered paradox and grace may, very dimly, 
be anticipated. 

DEREK STANFORD. 











THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1868 


PART from the duel between Gladstone and Disraeli, the general 

election of 1868 would still be of unique interest. The newly 

enfranchised borough householder was voting for the first time, 
and it was the last time his vote would be recorded in public for all the 
world to see. As for the candidates, they knew that any petitions against 
illegal practices would no longer be heard by the Committee of Privileges 
of the House of Commons, but in their own constituencies, by judges 
armed with all the powers to punish bribery bestowed on them by the 
recent act. Both sides had long been arming for the fight, for a minority 
government was in power, and no one could foretell what difference the 
new Reform Act would make at the polls. As far back as September 
1867 Liberal agents had been warned that the occupier not paying his 
own rates must not fail to make the necessary claim before the revising 
barrister to be put on the register. It was this tedious revision of claims 
caused by the abolition of the “compound householder” that made the 
compiling of the new register a slow and controversial business, and though 
Parliament had been prorogued on 31 July, dissolution was not to take 
place until the new register was complete. With both parties watching 
every doubtful claim, the revising barrister’s task was no sinecure, and 
by the end of September, while the Liberals were growing more and more 
restive for an early dissolution, an ominous number of claims seemed to 
be going to the appeal courts. In the party atmosphere of mutual sus- 
picion and rumour in which these technical preliminaries were taking 
place, Disraeli was widely credited with the intention of postponing the 
dissolution for his own ends, using these appeals as the means. But this 
turned out to be nothing more than club gossip, and by 11 November all 
the arrangements were in order. Writs were issued forthwith, and the 
most exciting general election since 1832 began. ‘The boroughs polled 
on Monday and Tuesday, 16 and 17 November, and the county elections 
were decided by the week-end of the following week. The new 
Parliament was to meet on 10 December. 

In George Glyn the Liberals had a superb Chief Whip, who was ably 
supported by his predecessor, Henry Brand. Glyn, who then and always 
looked up to Gladstone with that loyal devotion his leader had the power 
of inspiring in those who worked for him, placed all his energy and 
organising ability at his service. He needed all his enthusiasm, for the 
party was not a homogeneous one, and finance was a great anxiety. He 
expressed his fears to Gladstone, explaining that without an election fund 
to support a central organisation many seats must be lost. Money must 
be forthcoming for registration, for giving advice and information to local 
agents, and for paying the expenses of looking up the out-voters. He 
knew that opinions differed about the value of this central organisation, 
but both he and Brand were convinced that it had secured the party 
several thousands of votes, apart from the fact that at election times a 
special office was needed as a clearing house and place of call. In some 
constituencies local resources were insufficient to meet registration expenses 
or to pay for meetings to rouse popular feeling. This could only be done 
by sending down speakers to aid candidates. Finally, some candidates 
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needed direct assistance. It was not possible to keep an exact account 
of the way in which this aid was spent, but it was given on the distinct 
understanding that it was only to be applied to certain specified purposes. 
For Gladstone’s private information he enclosed a list of the constituencies 
where he was sure the money would be well spent. The minimum fund 
must be from {10,000 to £15,000, nor would this nearly suffice if he did as 
the other side did, and start his men with all they wanted, and no questions 
asked. But money dribbled in slowly and Brooks’ club was so unhelpful 
that he was moved to expostulate: 

“The country is with you, and you will win in November, but you will 

not do so from the exertions of those to whom ‘the party’ has been 

accustomed to look’’. 

On the other side of the hill, Disraeli seems to have taken upon himself 
the main responsibility of organising the campaign, assisted by a “small 
but influential committee.” The Carlton club, in marked contrast to 
Brooks’, was very hard at work, and equally open-handed. Disraeli, 
therefore, was pinning his faith on his own good organisation and a well- 
filled treasure chest. He appealed to his Cabinet colleagues to subscribe 
each a minimum of {£10,000 towards a target of £100,000, saying that if 
they all followed his own example a far larger sum would be raised. His 
estimate makes an interesting comparison with Glyn’s modest demand 
for £1,5000. But money was not the only bow in Disraeli’s election quiver. 
If the Disestablishment of the Irish Church was to be the major issue of 
the contest, he could see no reason against, and every reason for, using 
his Prime Minister’s power of church patronage for purely political ends. 
It so happened that an unusual number of vacancies occurred at this time, 
and he even anticipated vacancies that were obviously going to occur in 
the near future. Strangely enough, his biographer seems to find this 
entirely understandable. 

Gladstone’s energies during the campaign were absorbed in addressing 
large meetings, and in his valiant but unsuccessful fight in S.W.Lancashire, 
but he was kept informed with up-to-the-minute bulletins by the Whips. 
‘Thousands of copies of his speeches were printed and distributed, together 
with a large issue of pamphlets by Hugh Childers on finance and by 
Robert Collier on reform. Both Glyn and Brand suggested points for 
Gladstone’s speeches in the light of their knowledge of the day-to-day 
needs of the constituencies. At one moment they were anxious that the 
Tory accusation that property would not be safe under a Liberal adminis- 
tration should be answered, but in the main their information was that 
everything he said evoked the greatest enthusiasm. 

Disraeli, on the other hand, with no contest, strong in the support of 
the Carlton Club, and very optimistic that on such an issue as Irish Church 
Disestablishment his party could not lose, had no intention of following 
Gladstone’s example of public speaking, and it became part of Glyn’s 
strategy to force him into the open if he could, and for this reason he 
would like to have found a Liberal candidate for Buckingham. Word 
even went round that Disraeli would disdain to make any announcement 
at all on policy, but that he would wait and take a division in the new 
Parliament on the choice of a Speaker. But once more the clubs were 
only gossiping, and he issued a manifesto early in October. 
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Among the issues of the election, the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church stood in a class by itself, and the man of the moment was the man 
who had made the cause his own. During the whole of Disraeli’s nine 
months’ administration Ireland had been ruled with Habeas Corpus 
suspended, but in so far as Irish disaffection was due to English injustice, 
Gladstone held that that injustice must be removed, and when his Irish 
Church resolutions had been carried earlier in the year, pride of place 
had been given to the redress of the religious grievance of Anglican 
supremacy in a predominantly Catholic country. In his election address 
he proclaimed that Disestablishment was the discharge of a debt of civil 
justice, the disappearance of a national, almost a world-wide reproach, 
the prerequisite to any successful attempt to secure the peace and con- 
tentment of Ireland, and the only possible way to relieve a devoted clergy 
from a false position. These had not always been his views, and he 
proposed to publish a Chapter of Autobiography, explaining and defending 
his position. This did not altogether commend itself to the Whips, and 
Glyn pleaded for deferment, but Lord Granville had no qualms, and 
Glyn retreated, only begging him to remember that many critics might 
judge his book from hostile reviews without actually reading it themselves. 
His forebodings proved groundless, and when, following a most successful 
speech, the book was not only well received but became a best-seller, he 
hastened to make delighted amends. 

Second only to the Irish Church, national economy was a leading issue, 
for Gladstone’s achievements here had already earned him the gratitude 
of all who paid taxes. ‘Trained in the school of Peel, he had been shocked 
as a junior minister by the waste then rampant in government departments, 
and as Chancellor of the Exchequer his hatred of sinecures, over-estab- 
lishment and irresponsibility in public finance grew to be a passion. 
Government stationery he always used with conscientious economy, and 
never failed to distinguish between what was his own and what belonged 
to the public. His mastery over the most intricate details of national 
finance had astounded his colleagues as they had listened spell-bound to 
his quiet but impressive unfolding of his first great budget to them in 1853. 
Great things were expected in 1868 if a Liberal Government with him at 
its head was returned to power. Critics of diplomatic expenditure like 
Peter Rylands, peace advocates like Henry Richard, radical leaders like 
John Bright, and economists like Henry Fawcett, all rallied round this 
banner, eager for the fray. Hugh Childers, a rising politician renowned 
for his financial skill, found himself in great demand as a speaker, and it 
was to this zeal for economy that men like Robert Lowe and Smee Ayrton 
found themselves colleagues in the government that was formed a few 
weeks later. 

The discreditable state of education in England and Wales, both 
elementary and higher, had recently been exposed in the Newcastle and 
Taunton reports, and public interest had been tardily aroused by the 
spectacular rise of Prussia, whose success in war had been widely 
attributed to the virtues of the “Prussian schoolmaster.’”” Some work 
was being done by the Education Committee of the Privy Council, 
supplementing the valuable activities of various voluntary bodies, but 
all too many children were left untouched by these efforts, and the pressing 
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need was for a national, comprehensive scheme which “would place a 
good school within the reach of every child.” Education societies, and 
especially the Education League, led by Edward Miall, James Dixon, 
A. J. Mundella, Henry Fawcett and the young Joseph Chamberlain, saw 
to it that popular education was made a leading issue in any constituency 
where they had any influence. But the religious dilemma, unfortunately, 
was a real one. Compromise does not come easily to men who cannot 
reconcile it with their conscience to support instruction repugnant to 
truth as they see it. Moreover at this time the nonconformists were 
smarting under grievances that were far from imaginary. Religious tests 
were still imposed against them, and men like Forster and Bright, born 
into Quaker households, could feel pangs at the religious intolerance that 
deprived the gifted sons of dissenting fathers of the full advantages open 
to the sons of Anglican Churchmen at Oxford and Cambridge. The 
disabilities of the Catholics were even greater, but co-operation in the 
sphere of education was rendered impossible by the mutual horror each 
felt for the other’s doctrines. The success of the converting zeal of the 
Catholic Church was at this very time filling the dissenters with alarm, 
and on either side the bare idea of giving financial support to the dis- 
semination of spiritual error where immortal souls were at stake, was out 
of the question. ‘The urgent necessity of a scheme of national education 
was in inverse proportion to the ease of accomplishing it. 

Presenting as many difficulties, and no less pressing, was the vexed 
question of army reform. Ever since the hasty patchwork made 
necessary by the scandals of the Crimean war, it had been recognised 
that thorough reorganisation was imperative, but for many reasons the 
thankless task had so far only been nibbled at. It is true that in 1868 
Sir John Pakington had been at work on a limited scheme, but he was 
hampered by the same vested interests that bore no small responsibility 
for the disasters of that war. The first was the system of promotion by 
purchase, regarded with devotion little short of religious by the military 
members of the Conservative party, but which blocked any realistic 
attempt at army reform. ‘The second was the attitude of the Commander- 
in-Chief, who was averse to any recognition of the fact that the Secretary 
of State, as the person responsible to parliament, held a position superior 
to his own, nor would he consent to an amalgamation of the Horse Guards 
premises in Whitehall with those of the War Office in Pall Mall, despite 
the obvious drawbacks of having two separate establishments. But 1868 
was a year favourable to reform. It was not in education alone that 
Prussian successes began to tell upon British hustings. Public opinion, 
expressed ably and eloquently by George Trevelyan, then an active 
young politician, was being aroused against vested inefficiency in the army. 

About the ballot opinion in the Liberal party was strongly divided. 
If Glyn read Gladstone’s feelings aright at this time, he regarded it with 
toleration, but not in itself as either useful or expedient. Sir George 
Grey declared he thoroughly enjoyed the proceedings on the hustings on 
nomination day, and Clarendon thought the ballot “ the greatest of 
abominations” ; but it was preached with apostolic fervour by John Bright, 
who could not understand objections to a reform which would end such 
excesses as cheating, bribery, drunkenness and rioting. Painful ex- 
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periences of some of these excesses was to convert Bruce to the ballot 
after his defeat at Merthyr. Led by Disraeli, whose uncompromising 
hostility to all forms of secret voting was known to all, Conservative 
candidates generally expressed strong opposition to the ballot. But it 
was a matter of deep concern to the rank and file, and if Gladstone was 
the driving force against the Irish Church in this election, it was the 
ordinary elector, expressing his feelings in enthusiastic meetings, and in the 
return of candidates pledged to support the ballot that it was forced on 
the attention of the party returned to power. 

This. was the last election at which scenes such as the following took 
place. The two great days were nomination day and the day on which 
the poll was declared. On the first, ‘the saturnalia of those whose 
mission it was to make a row, and who did not themselves possess the 
franchise,” the hustings was the focus of the proceedings. Hither con- 
verged noisy crowds wearing party colours, yelling party cries, and 
following party bands playing party tunes. The hustings was divided 
into three “boxes,” the opposing candidates being thus separated by the 
neutral box of the returning officer. The candidates were introduced 
to the seething mass below, generally amid a scene of indescribable 
confusion, and at a given moment the returning officer called for a show 
of hands—a mere formality, for a poll was always demanded in a contested 
election. The taking of the poll was a lengthy business, messengers 
being despatched every few hours to the anxious candidates, telling them 
the state of the poll, and which contingents had not yet voted. This 
was the stage when there was ample opportunity for bribery and corruption. 
At a definite moment the poll was declared closed and the votes counted. 
The next day came the excitement of the official declaration of the result. 

The final result of the election was to leave Gladstone with a majority 
of 115, but this triumph was by no means a victory all along the line. 
Lancashire was perhaps the greatest disappointment, for among the 
defeated candidates were Lord Hartington and Gladstone himself. 
Lord Derby had been willing to spend £25,000 to secure the return of 
his son, so great was his hatred of Irish disestablishment, though the 
Duke of Devonshire had also spent a fortune without the reward of 
success. Hartington found a seat in New Radnor, and Gladstone’s 
return for Greenwich, in his absence and without any exertion on his 
part, made his defeat in Lancashire a matter of sentimental regret only, 
but Milner Gibson, John Stuart Mill and Sir John Acton were lost to the 
House of Commons for ever. After the election there were 73 petitions 
in all and 17 members were unseated. Three prosecutions took place 
as a result of the judges’ investigations—at Norwich, Dublin and 
Bridgwater, and in accordance with the recent act they were undertaken 
by the Attorney-General without instruction from the House. The 
returned and admitted expenditure of the election amounted to £1,380,000, 
an average of {1,700 per member. With a majority of 115 it was clear 
that the electorate had given Gladstone a mandate to carry out a programme 
of reform the like of which had not been seen’since the ’thirties and perhaps 
not even then. Disraeli accepted his defeat and resigned at once, leaving 
the field clear for a rapid organisation of the government and a full session 
for the carrying out of their programme. WINIFRED TAarFFs. 











YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE AND TURKEY 


gees and military alliances between small nations in the 





present state of the world are apt to behave like chameleons—you 

can never tell when they will decide to change their colour. The 
Balkan Pact, which was signed at Bled just over a year ago, has been 
behaving like that disconcerting animal during recent months. There 
can be little doubt that what originally moved Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Turkey to conclude an alliance was military defence; military defence 
against an attack by Soviet Russia and the satellite states. All three 
countries had experienced threats and pressures of various forms and 
degrees of intensity from the Soviet bloc: Yugoslavia since 1948, Greece 
and Turkey since the end of the war. It seemed fairly generally under- 
stood in these countries that some form of political and economic unity 
between them would tend to strengthen their common defence system; 
indeed it was hoped that in time the pact would evolve into the nucleus 
of a regional group. But their first concern was to be military defence. 
This also happened to be the most powerful magnet of community of 
interests that was likely more than anything else to keep them together. 
But the magnet seems to have lost some of its force of attraction for certain 
members of the alliance. 

In the first place, the Yugoslav conception of the alliance appears to 
have changed a good deal during the past year. Since the re-establish- 
ment of normal relations with Russia and the satellite countries took place, 
Marshal Tito and his colleagues have tended to stress more and more 
their desire to pursue a policy of “active co-existence and co-operation 
with all states, irrespective of differences in social structure and political 
system.” Marshal Tito said in a speech last March that the Balkan alliance 
should not be allowed to develop into a “military bloc’ and referred to 
the political, economic, cultural and military aspects of the pact, in that 
order. The Turkish Prime Minister, Mr. Menderes, paid a visit to 
Yugoslavia early in May and had talks with the President and other 
Yugoslav leaders. In the statements that were made to the Press at the 
end of the visit both parties seemed eager to lay stress on the wide measure 
of agreement between them, although Mr. Menderes did manage to slip 
in a phrase about “certain different diagnoses and views of world events.” 

There is at present a good deal of affinity between Marshal Tito’s and 
Mr. Nehru’s views on the new trends of Soviet foreign policy, but it would 
be rash to say that Yugoslavia’s allies—Greece and ‘Turkey—share such 
views on the subject. Neither can afford to be over-optimistic about the 
ultimate aims of the Soviet Union, least of all Turkey which has a long 
stretch of common frontier with her. Although Marshal Bulganin’s and 
Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to Belgrade has brought about no change in 
Yugoslav foreign policy, it has, nevertheless, managed to send a chilly 
gust of air through the inner citadel of the Balkan alliance. If the Soviet 
leaders thought that by prostrating themselves before Tito and de- 
claiming their fantastic mea culpa they would get him back into their fold, 
then they have failed completely; on the other hand, Soviet policy has 
limited as well as far-reaching objectives, and one of the limited objectives 
is the dissolution of the Balkan alliance whose proximity to the borders of 
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the Soviet bloc is not very much to their liking. Russia may hope to 
achieve this (1) by encouraging the Yugoslavs to pursue their policy of 
“active co-existence” and rejection of “military blocs,” large or small; 
and (2) by fostering the natural suspicions of Athens and Ankara and 
thus gradually loosening their ties with Belgrade. Marshal ‘Tito’s 
statement, after the Geneva meeting of the four great powers, that the 
military aspect of the Balkan Pact had now become of secondary impor- 
tance is an indication that Soviet policy is not being altogether unsuccessful. 

The question of Cyprus, too, has cast a shadow over the relations 
between Greece and Turkey, and thus over the Balkan alliance itself. 
The rights and wrongs of the Greek Cypriots’ claims to self-determination 
are not relevant to the problems discussed in this article; but what is 
relevant is the fact that the question was raised at all—and raised in a most 
virulent form, with the support of Greece—at a time when the free world 
is painfully trying to build up its unity and when other forces are already 
at work to undermine it. 

The quarrels that have kept Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia apart in 
the past are fairly familiar, but what is not widely known is the disparity 
of political development of these countries, a disparity which tends to 
militate against unity. Most of the nations of eastern Europe have had 
their own historic dreams, their visions of past greatness or glory which 
have provided the motive power for their various struggles. However, the 
harsh light of the twentieth century, with its wars, revolutions and up- 
heavals, has proved to be a great enemy of these dreams, and they have 
had to be shed altogether or become part of national folklore. For 
example, as a result of the Kemalist revolution, ‘Turkey has given up her 
old pan-Islamic and Ottoman aspirations and has become a modern 
secular state. Similarly Yugoslavia, although she has been through a 
very different type of revolution, has emerged after the second world war 
without the old dream of Serbian hegemony which had proved so harmful 
both to her internal cohesion and her relations with other countries. 
Greece, on the other hand, still clings to the image of a Byzantine- 
Hellenic state, and is, therefore, in this sense more backward-looking 
and less attuned to the realities of our time than the other two 
countries. 

The Greek dream is a creation of the tension existing between two 
historic forces, the Classic Age and the Byzantine Empire. ‘This is 
what Professor Toynbee has to say about the interplay of these forces: 
“Down to this day, if you ask a Greek peasant what he is, and he forgets 
for a moment that he was taught at school to say ‘Hellene,’ he will tell 
you that he is ‘Romydés,’ meaning a Greek-speaking Eastern Orthodox 
Christian subject of an ideally eternal Roman Empire with its capital at 
Constantinople. The use of the name ‘Hellene’ to mean ‘Modern Greek’ 
is an archaistical revival. . . . The Greek is always right. So long as the 
pagan Greek culture is the hall-mark of superiority, the Greek glories in 
being a Hellene. But when the tables are turned and Hellenism in its 
turn is cast out to become barbarism’s bedfellow in the outer darkness, 
the Greek changes his tune and now proclaims himself a subject of the 
Christian Roman Empire. Hellenism may lose caste, so long as the 
Greek does not.”’ (Civilization on Trial, 1948, p. 174). 
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The survival of the Byzantine tradition in Greek national life accounts 
for the powerful influence that the Orthodox Church still exerts in 
political affairs. ‘There is thus nothing accidental in the fact that the 
head of the enosis movement in Cyprus is Archbishop Makarios or that 
in Greece Archbishop Spyridon is chairman of the pan-Hellenic committee 
for the same movement. Unlike the modern nationalism of the other 
countries of south-eastern Europe, Greek nationalism still has a strong 
religious tinge, and even fervour. From time to time this becomes a 
source of worry to neighbouring countries with Christian Orthodox 
populations. It would seem that only a radical change in the political 
climate of Greece itself, somewhat similar to the change that has occurred 
in Turkey and Yugoslavia, though not necessarily brought about by the 
same methods, would make her nationalism more modern in its scope 
and aspirations, and less inimical to the new and rather weak trends of 
regional unity. Although at present there are no signs of such a change, 
there is no reason to believe that it will not come one day. 

Soviet domination over eastern Europe seems at the moment as firm 
and as secure as it has ever been. But there is a slight hope that, as a 
result of the Geneva conference and other subsequent meetings between 
the four Great Powers, this domination may be relaxed in one form or 
another and that relations between the two halves of Europe may become 
easier and less abnormal than they are now. If this were to happen, the 
free nations of the continent would be faced with the challenge of providing 
a working idea of regional organisation within which the old nationalistic 
squabbles would lose some of their former intensity. ‘The Council of 
Europe and the Western European Union, although admirable as 
examples, are too far, both geographically and historically, from the 
countries of eastern Europe to provide for them a haven of political unity. 
The evolution of the Balkan Pact into something bigger seems to offer 
at present the only alternative to nationalistic anarchy or to unity imposed 
by force. But this is not likely to happen if the pact loses its essentially 
defensive character, as Marshal Tito suggests it has. ANTON LOGORECI. 


MANUAL WORKERS FOR PEACE 
4 away in Calabria, Italy’s toe, is the village of Pirgo. Its 


peasants scratch something less than a bare living from the mountain 

earth. Every year—until last year—Pirgo was cut off from the 
nearest town fora month. The stream near the village became a swollen 
torrent during the autumn rains. It still does. But now there is a bridge 
over the torrent and Pirgo is not isolated any more. The hard struggle 
to live on their mainly small holdings of land has made these peasants 
individualists. ‘They were not likely to get together and make a bridge. 
Nor were local resources sufficient to pay for one. So how did it happen? 
An Italian from another part of the country heard about Pirgo’s problem. 
He told others. A few months later there arrived in the village about 
twenty young people of various nationalities. They built the bridge— 
working without pay. Subscriptions provided their food and the building 
materials. ‘The peasants, suspicious at first, began to join in the work. 
One of the volunteers, an American woman, wrote afterwards: “Around 
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our work together on the bridge was being built a friendship and sense of 
community rare in Calabria; working for something that was to belong to 
all, not just one. For me the days of cooking and cleaning meant a chance 
to get to know the village women, who by custom couldn’t join in our 
evening singing and talking when the village men came to our house. 
And perhaps to the children who worked and played with us the thought 
of many working together for a common goal will not be strange.”” Mean- 
while, in another mountain village—Blons in Au.tria—volunteers from 
all over Europe were digging ditches as a precaution against avalanches. 
Blons knew only too well this precaution was needed. Avalanches had 
killed more than fifty of the village’s population of 250 earlier in the year 
and destroyed or damaged many houses. The volunteers also helped to 
clear rubble for paid workers who were rebuilding the villagers’ homes. 
And in the haymaking—a vital task for these small farmers—they took 
the place of those villagers who had died in the avalanches. Most families 
had lost somebody. Across the world in Pakistan, in yet another village— 
Musiari in the cool refreshing hills of Murree—another team were doing 
almost the same job as in Pirgo: bridging a sometimes torrential brook and 
improving the track leading to the village. Here was an unusual and 
heartwarming sight: Indian and Pakistani volunteers working side by side. 

At first, as in Italy, some of the locals were suspicious. One aged 
villager, typical of the subcontinent, said: “Ah! The Americans (there 
were Americans also in the team) and the W -terners are building this 
road to conquer Musiari later on.” But one of the volunteers reported 
later: ‘“The team evoked a great enthusiasm among the villagers who were 
inspired to help themselves. They joined readily with our volunteers 
and participated in our cultural evenings. No better proof about the 
success of this camp is needed than that the villagers went on working 
even when we closed our camp.’”’ What impels men and women like 
these to give up their free time and go, if necessary, half way across the 
globe to do a job for a community which could not of itself produce the 
impetus or the money? The story began after the first World War which 
made of large areas of Europe a wasteland where only hate and distrust 
flourished. A group of men and women frustrated by the insufficiency 
of peace conferences and feeling the need to prove their intentions in 
practice decided to repair some of the devastation. Led by a Swiss 
engineer Pierre Ceresole, volunteers from seven nations worked for five 
months at Esnes-Verdun in France, building houses, repairing roads, 
filling shell holes and preparing land for the planting of crops. ‘The idea 
grew. Calls from other communities in need of help were answered. 
In 1928, when Liechtenstein was flooded by the bursting of the Rhine 
banks, as many as 710 men and women from twenty-two countries and 
fifty different occupations joined in the relief work. By then the proved 
value of voluntary service to meet such increasing calls for help had 
resulted in a permanent organisation, Le Service Civil International, with 
branches in several countries. The British branch, called the *International 
Voluntary Service for Peace, now has about two thousand members. 
The movement first went beyond Europe in 1934 when an earthquake in 


* The address of the British branch of the International Voluntary Service for Peace 
is, 19 Pembridge Villas, London, W.11. 
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India killed thousands and flooded a wide area. In answer to appeals 
from Gandhi, Tagore and Rajendra Prasad two volunteers went out with 
funds raised to pay the wages of fifty peasants for six months. Indian 
volunteers joined the team and all worked as the peasants with spade and 
basket to remove six villages to sites beyond the danger of further floods. 
Here history was made: it was the first known occasion on which Indians 
and Europeans did voluntary manual labour side by side. During the 
Spanish Civil War S.C.I. helped to evacuate several thousand Spanish 
women and children from Madrid. At the end of that war volunteers 
and equipment moved to southern France where one colony was established 
to train boys in agriculture and carpentry, another to house children. 
Two maternity homes were started at the same time. 

Meanwhile work which was less urgent but nevertheless valuable was 
being done in all the countries where the S.C.I. had established branches, 
including Britain where work was done on behalf of South Wales miners, 
unemployed, old people and children and, later, of refugees. Volunteers 
came from many countries to help in these tasks and many Britons went 
out to help communities abroad. Nowadays S.C.I. volunteers come 
from most European countries as well as from Algeria, Abyssinia, Africa, 
Turkey, Iceland, North and South America, India, Indonesia, China, 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand and elsewhere. 

At an S.C.I. camp an English Jewess whose father was “liquidated” at 
Belsen may be found working with a former member of the Hitler Youth, 
or an American conscientious objector may be sharing a task with a R.A.F. 
pilot on leave. An Abyssinian will lead a team of a dozen European 
nationalities and an Indian “‘untouchable” coolie finds a British ‘“‘sahib” 
and a Japanese government official breaking stones with him under the 
tropical sun. All do manual work. They are housed and fed but serve 
without pay. Long-term volunteers get a small amount of pocket money. 
Not only the work can be hard. An S.C.I. team, already in Algeria, 
rushed to the Orleansville earthquake area last September to help rebuild 
an Arab village. Rain twice flooded their camp site and many volunteers 
suffered from the intensely cold nights. Then malaria and dysentery 
began to take their toll and several volunteers had to be withdrawn. But 
the work went on: in a little over two months some fifty volunteers entirely 
rebuilt five houses and partially rebuilt twenty-eight. Once again 
suspicion was overcome. Arab villagers who at first could not believe 
there were no strings attached to the help later worked well with the team. 
During the last war S.C.I. branches did what was possible in their own 
countries while striving to keep alive the faith in international co-operation. 
Many pacifist members in Britain took part in forestry and agricultural 
services and during the blitz many worked for four years in the East End 
on canteen work, demolition, food distribution and medical treatment. 
Before peace was official the movement’s post-war work began. In 
December 1944 an S.C.I. team which had been waiting and working in 
Egypt and Palestine went on to Greece and before the war ended other 
teams were on the job in Crete, France, Italy and Holland. Within a 
few months teams were working in nearly a dozen war-ravaged countries— 
distributing food and clothing, building houses, purifying water and 
repatriating refugees. Last year about forty “services’—that’s the 
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movement’s technical term—were undertaken all over the world. Some 
lasted as long as six months. Welfare State Britain may not seem to be 
in urgent need of such work. But jobs undertaken here always fill some 
social need. And they allow men and women from abroad to live and 
work together in a land other than their own. About a dozen camps are 
run in Britain each year. Sometimes paid work in forestry and agriculture 
is done—never where there is normal labour available—and the money 
earned goes to pioneer work in India, Pakistan and Algeria. This 
movement may not be an answer to the threat of the hydrogen bomb: 
apart from camps in the Russian Zone of Austria it has not penetrated 
the Iron Curtain. But these small bands of volunteers—their race, 
religion or political belief is immaterial—are doing more than a little to 
try to keep the world sane. PACIFICUS. 


THE SITUATION IN NEPAL 


WING to its geographical position, forming as it does a buffer 
Os: between India and Tibet, Nepal is vital to the security of 

India. Under the new Sino-Indian Treaty “the Tibet region of 
China”’ has received special consideration in the extention of the Indian 
Intelligence Services, and the Indian Government is fully alive to the 
dangers of Communist penetration into Nepal. Its rightful interest in 
and friendship with Nepal are increasing rather than diminishing, and 
contacts between the governments of the two countries are very close 
both politically and militarily. ‘The occupation of Tibet by the Chinese 
Communists has led inevitably to their claim over the Indian frontier 
States of Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim, especially Nepal, where Communist 
activities of recent years have been accentuated to a marked and alarming 
degree. Communist agents, often disguised as Buddhist monks, have 
penetrated into the interior of the country, spreading Communist propa- 
ganda and preaching Communism wherever they pass. In certain 
districts, notably in Eastern Nepal, they are meeting with considerable 
success, though it is doubtful whether the mass of the inhabitants who 
are devout Buddhists would be readily amenable to the doctrines of Marx 
and Lenin. Once however they were firmly established in Nepal, the 
Communists would have ready access to India where they would find 
many sympathisers in the Indian Congress. 

The fear that the Chinese Communists may advance fresh claims to 
Nepal causes serious apprehension in Indian Government circles, though 
it is considered unlikely that they would proceed to the lengths of occupy- 
ing the country by armed forces. The difficult nature of the terrain to 
be traversed and the almost insuperable difficulties of supplying a large 
force would act as a deterrent to any such venture. The Nepalese army 
may be expected to offer a stout resistance to the occupation of their 
country backed as they undoubtedly would be by the full weight of the 
Indian army. Recent advice from the country point rather to the 
customary Communist procedure of “peaceful penetration and infil- 
tration” by means of skilfully applied propaganda by well-trained agents 
who work on the evident poverty of the toiling masses of the people and 
the glaring discrepency between them and the few wealthy members of 
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the community. These agents play an important part in the “softening 
up” process of preparing the people for ultimate Communist domination, 
and their usual propaganda of “protecting” the people against foreign 
and especially American imperialism finds ready listeners, especially in 
the Eastern districts of Nepal. 

In Nepal Communism has made rapid strides and Mr. M. P. Koirala, 
the Prime Minister, has stated that it was a natural playground for the 
Communists owing to so much frustration, poverty and backwardness. 
Feudalism is still strong in the social and economic life of the country. 
The principal leader of the Communist movement in Nepal is Dr. K. I. 
Singh who is regarded as the leader of the revolution. He has declared 
himself to be a National Revolutionist and is known to be a confidential 
agent for Pekin. In 1954 he went to Pekin and returned with considerable 
funds with which he built up his forces of about three thousand men. 
Some of these he sent to Nepalese territory to take up advance positions 
for the operations which he intends to begin later in 1955. He has sent a 
strong party to the North-East of Nepal where there is a numerous 
Communist community, and as a result, the activities of this fifth column 
have become markedly noticeable. Another force was sent to Biratnaghar 
close to the border of the Indian Province of West Bengal. This is the 
only industrial town in Nepal and many of its inhabitants, mainly workers 
in the factories have turned to Communism. 

Singh’s “Liberation army” has with the help of the Communist fifth 
column been able without a struggle to occupy important strategical 
positions in Nepal and has thus stolen a march on the Government. He 
is still recruiting his forces and it is feared that he will commence fresh 
action in new areas. In the North-East of Nepal such action may lead 
to serious disturbances and the establishment of a Communist-controlled 
revolutionary régime. Supply lines from China and Tibet would be 
opened up for the supply of money and weapons and other resources for 
the rebels, which would augment the already existing supplies now being 
brought in by “underground”? Communist activities which are regarded as 
being on the increase. Singh himself has been flown to Pekin, but before 
he left he stated that he would return with a “liberation army” or would 
die in Tibet. 

Both Nepalese and Indian Intelligence Services have proved beyond 
any doubt that definite contacts exist between the Communists in Nepal 
and the Chinese in Tibet while Communist activities in Nepal have been 
directed against the Indian Government which is regarded by them as a 
staunch supporter of the Nepalese King. Attempts have been made to 
suborn both high and low ranks in the Nepalese army of Gurkhas, and 
the manoeuvres of the Communist members of the Indian parliament to 
prevent further recruitment of Gurkhas in the British army for service in 
Malaya have caused serious alarm among the Nepalese leaders who are 
making the utmost efforts to foil this plot. Under the existing Tri- 
Partite Agreement between India, Nepal and Great Britain, Gurkhas are 
recruited in Nepal for the British army in Malaya, and the Indian 
Government has given the British territorial rights to convey the recruits 
through Indian territory on their way to Malaya. For this purpose the 
British army has been allowed to establish a depét at Lehra adjacent to 
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the Indian Gurkha recruiting depét at Kunraghat on the border of Nepal 
in the United Province. For a number of years this system has worked 
admirably but, on a legal quibble raised by the Communist members of 
Congress, President Nehru was compelled to confess that this permission 
was ultra vires and could not be maintained. He was thus forced to close 
down the British recruiting depét at Lahra as it was inside India and 
outside the Nepal boundary. 

There can be no doubt that Communism is on the increase in Nepal, 
particularly in the Eastern districts and the Terai belts. The Indian 
Government has recently been forced to recruit about 500 armed Militia 
to patrol the Nepal border in order to prevent Communist terrorists 
from spreading into India. In Western Nepal, however, Communist 
activities have not yet reached major proportions but Communist propa- 
ganda will naturally have wide repercussions among the Gurkhas many 
of whom are recruited for the British army from this district. In the 
recent Municipal elections in Khatmandhu a Communist President of 
the Municipality was returned. Many thousands of Communist books 
and pamphlets have been sold within the last two years openly in the 
bazaars which are avidly bought and read by the people. They have an 
undoubted attraction for the Left-inclined members of the populace 
owing to their skilfully worded appeal to ‘‘freedom”’ and the benefits of 
Communism which are generously offered. 

The Nepalese Government is a dynastic autocracy, the ruling family 
being the Ranas. Nepal has a King, but the temporal power is “held by 
the Prime Minister who, like the King, is a Rana, as are all the Ministers 
occupying posts of importance including the army and administration. 
Towards the end of 1950 there were serious dissensions between the 
Prime Minister and the King who was in favour of political reform. 
The King thereupon sought refuge in India where his policy found 
support among Indian Ministers. He was subsequently re-instated and 
a constitution was promised for Nepal to be “freely elected on the basis 
of adult franchise,” and to form an interim Cabinet, half the members to 
be “representatives of popular opinion and enjoying the confidence of 
the people.” ‘The interest taken by India in the internal affairs of Nepal is 
easy to understand if only from a strategic point of view. Indian interests 
demand a stable Nepal to preserve her security from invasion from the 
North and in this respect political considerations are rightly regarded as 
subordinate to security. ‘The Indian Government has taken well-con- 
sidered measures to strengthen the defences of her northern frontier, 
security measures have been tightened, new recruitment of local forces 
has been started, and the administrative control of those portions of the 
northern frontier of the United Province and Behar have been strengthened. 
The important military post of Siliguri has been reinforced and is 
regarded as one of the main defences against irruption from the North. 
Siliguri commands the main trade and pilgrim route between India and 
Tibet via Kalimpong. It is the terminus of the recently constructed 
railway, the Assam Rail Link Project, built for the purpose of avoiding 
the East Bengal (Pakistan) railways. It is however open to attack from 
the North throughout its entire length and is moreover liable to destruction 
from floods inthe Monsoon ‘The construction of roads for purely strategic 
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purposes from Lhasa to the Indian frontier and Nepal is causing much 
concern in Indian Government circles which point to the use of Nepal as a 
base for future operations against Nepal. India has a magnificent army 
highly trained on British lines and fairly well equipped, but additional 
equipment is desirable to bring it up to date. ‘This can only be supplied 
by England or America. It seems strange, in view of the well-recognised 
menaces of invasion from Tibet that the Indian Commander in Chief 
has seen fit to propose the reduction of the armed forces by 50,000 men. 
His plea that this will in no wise detract from the fighting efficiency of the 
army as a whole leaves a feeling of profound mistrust in the minds of 
military advisers of the Government who regard the security of the country 
as a matter of supreme importance H. E. CRocKER. 


THE AUSTRALIAN SCENE 


N the closing hours of the twentieth Australian Parliament the Prime 

Minister announced to the House of Representatives that Mr. Vladimir 
"Petrov, Third Secretary to the Soviet Embassy, whose term of service 
in Australia was about to end, had sought and obtained political asylum in 
Australia, bearing with him documents that would uncover a network of 
Soviet espionage. The Leader of the Opposition, unsuspecting that this 
session would contain anything more exciting than the customary 
felicitations and anticipatory condolences of an expiring parliament, was 
away in Sydney, attending a celebration of his old school, Fort Street High, 
of whose many distinguished alumni he is one of the most eminent. With 
startled unanimity and headlong haste the House of Representatives and 
the Senate passed the legislation needed to set up a Royal Commission on 
Espionage. ‘Then the House dissolved, so that members might apply 
themselves to the task of getting returned to Canberra in the elections 
which were little more than a month off. 

People who venture on political prophecy inclined to the view that, 
when Parliament re-assembled, Labour would occupy the Government 
benches. Indeed, one of the Sydney dailies, whilst hoping the best for 
the Liberal-Country Party coalition, ruefully commented that the Govern- 
ment, to retain office, would need to pull a rabbit out of a hat. Whether 
or not the Government needed a conjuring trick to remain in power, and 
whether Mr. Petrov was, in effect, a shy little rabbit of electoral potency, 
can only be guessed. What is certain is that the Government, whose 
record of internal prosperity was not denied by its most determined 
opponents, whose criticisms were mainly of external policies, was returned 
with a reduced, but still substantial, majority, and Mr. Menzies completed 
a term of office longer than that of any Prime Minister before him. 

With the elections out of the way, in May, 1954, the Royal Commission 
on Espionage was set up, not without some initial hitches. Several 
States were asked by the Federal Government to form a commission of 
three from among their Supreme Court judges. The Chief Justice of 
Victoria, with the approval of his colleagues of bench and bar, refused to 
nominate a judge, holding that duties which might involve political 
entanglements were outside the proper functions of a judge. The Chief 
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Justice of Queensland named a judge who was not acceptable to the 
Prime Minister, but at a second attempt brought forward a name that was 
approved by Mr. Menzies. From the New South Wales bench Mr. 
Menzies himself selected the judge who was appointed. A South 
Australian judge was nominated by the Chief Justice of that state and 
accepted. So the Royal Commission on Espionage, thus carefully 
selected, set to work. The stage was set for exciting revelations. The 
press played its part with its headlines and apparatus of publicity. The 
public was prepared to enjoy real life drama far more exciting than fiction 
or films. The Soviet Ambassador, who had arrived in Australia only a 
few months previously, taking a rather dim view of the welcome given 
by the Australian Government and Security Service to Mr. Petrov, with 
documents that did not belong to him, packed up and returned home with 
all his staff, leaving to his Swedish colleague the care of relations between 
his government and Australia. 

For months the Commission sat, assisted by eminent counsel, supporting 
juniors and instructing solicitors. Many witnesses were called, vast 
numbers of words spoken and transcribed, much money spent. Conver- 
sations were recalled, or forgotten, secret meetings revealed—some of 
them not meetings, but lonely trysts where the expected fellow-con- 
spirator did not appear; documents, some written in Moscow and some in 
Australia, were read. Everything, in short, was provided, except spies. 
At one point Dr. Evatt, a jurist of international standing, was given leave 
to appear as counsel for two of his staff whose names had appeared in a 
document exhibited to the Commission. His wide knowledge and 
extraordinary mental agility gave unwonted liveliness to the proceedings, 
but his permission to appear was withdrawn when he protested indignantly 
at action taken against Madame Ollier, a member of the staff of the 
French Embassy. Madame Ollier, charged with divulging secrets to the 
Russians, was sent first to New Caledonia, and then shipped off for trial 
in Paris, thousands of miles from accusers and witnesses. To Dr. Evatt’s 
protests were added those of Senator Dorothy Tangney, a friend of 
Madame Ollier. As Madame Ollier’s “indiscretion” proved to be nothing 
more serious than the mention of matters published in Australian news- 
papers a French court speedily acquitted her. 

A Russian-born Sydney doctor, who had posed as the friend of left- 
wing movements, was revealed as a secret agent of the Australian Security 
Service. Another Sydney doctor seemed not unwilling to supply infor- 
mation to Security in a more or less casual way. Security officers went 
so far as to suggest to a lecturer at Sydney University that he become a 
“listener,” reporting things said by colleagues and students. This 
proposal was, of course, rejected out of hand, and reported to fellow 
lecturers and professors. Much of the Commission’s time was taken in 
inquiry into the authorship of Document J, which evidently contains a 
lot of gossipy and scandalous tittle-tattle about persons of influence in and 
around Canberra, and has been properly withheld from publication. 
After many weeks on Document J—some of them enlivened by the 
presence of Dr. Evatt—the Commissioners, determined to be rid of it, 
presented an interim report to Parliament. The report was debated at 
eight o’clock one evening, a time when many thousands of radio sets 
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would be tuned into Parliament. Dr. Evatt spoke first. He was not 
satisfied that the account of the origin and authorship of Document J 
accepted by the Commissioners was securely enough established, and 
felt that more evidence should have been called, and further opportunities 
given for cross-examination. He suspected, moreover, that the whole 
business of this enquiry into espionage was a manoeuvre against the 
Labour Party, and against himself as its Leader—what an eighteenth 
century Irish doctor, speaking of scares of French invasion, called “a 
grimace, a trick of state.” Mr. Menzies, who followed, eloquently 
avoided Dr. Evatt’s main arguments, and praised the wisdom and im- 
peccable honesty of the Commissioners. Listeners could hear noises 
off-stage which sounded like the irrepressible Mr. Ward sharpening his 
knife, and impatiently awaiting the Speaker’s cue to cut something to 
pieces. But the guillotine forestalled Mr. Ward’s knife, and the debate 
was incontinently beheaded. 

Mr. Petrov’s defection seems not to have been due to a sudden liking 
for the Australian climate and people, since officers of the Australian 
Security Service were in touch with him almost from the moment of his 
arrival in the country three years earlier, and finally paid him a sum of 
£5,000, either as compensation for what he lost by giving up his Russian job, 
or as payment for the documents he brought with him. Mr. Petrov, who, 
with his wife, is alleged to have combined with his duties as Third 
Secretary direction of M.V.D. activities in Australia, scarcely emerges as 
the figure of a dangerous spy turned informer. One story told to the 
Commission, for instance, was that he fell asleep in a friend’s flat and 
slumbered so soundly that his pockets were rifled as he slumbered. A 
pleasantly melodramatic colour was given to this story of trustfulness in 
repose by the circumstance that the friend happened to be an agent of 
counter-espionage. 

About the middle of December, 1954, the Commission, with un- 
expected bonhomie, held a Christmas party, dispatched Christmas cards, 
and adjourned for about three weeks vacation, with the score at — days 
of sitting eighty, witnesses called fifty, exhibits presented two hundred 
and fifty-three, words spoken and transcribed two million, expense 
unspecified, spies nil. Resuming in mid-January the Commission com- 
pleted its sittings by the end of March, when the full score was, sitting 
days one hundred and twenty-six, witnesses called one hundred and 
nineteen, words spoken three million two hundred thousand, exhibits 
presented five hundred, spies discovered nil. There have been a few 
secret sessions, at which important things may have been disclosed, but 
nothing significant has been made public. The one positive result that 
emerges is the demonstration, if demonstration of the soundly established 
is needed, that persons suspected of illegal actions should be faced with 
specific charges and witnesses in a court of law, where judges are exer- 
cising their normal functions. Completely innocent people may be 
harmed by being named in, or summoned before, a commission of this 
sort, however skilled and impartial it may be. Variants of American un- 
American Activities committees are foreign to British judicial procedure, 
on whose principles and traditions Australian jurisprudence has fashioned 
itself. 
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A storm long brewing in the Labour Party has broken loose. Labour 
has always been supported by many Roman Catholic voters, and has had 
many Catholic members in the parliaments of the States and Common- 
wealth. Right wing Labour is more bitterly and vociferously anti- 
Communist than are the right wings of the conservative Liberal and 
Country parties. Dr. Evatt, loyal to the legal tradition that a barrister 
must do all he can to secure justice for every man, has successfully defended 
Communists in the courts, and in 1951 led, again successfully, the 
Opposition to attempts to amend the Constitution so that the Communist 
Party Dissolution Act might be validated. ‘This Act jettisoned every 
principle of fair and open trial, and united against it liberals of all political 
views. The most implacable anti-Communits have never forgiven Dr. 
Evatt for his share in these things, and have been provoked afresh by 
his appearances before the Royal Commission on Espionage. Efforts to 
hold the Labour Party together, and to keep its differences within the 
proprieties of a family squabble, broke down, or were cast aside, after the 
parliamentary election of May, 1954. Dr. Evatt, with much support 
from Labour’s centre and left, openly charged some of the extreme right 
wing and their electoral committees with having contributed to the defeat 
at the polls by, at best, lukewarm support of Labour candidates in several 
important swinging electorates. ‘The scope of disagreement quickly 
widened. ‘Trade unions came into the arena. In recent years left-wing 
leaders of several unions have been replaced by anti-Communists. Credit 
for this change, reflected in its turn in the composition of political 
executive committees, is claimed by what are called the “industrial 
groups” within the unions. Now, however, there are unions which allege 
that industrial groups have interfered unnecessarily in unions not led by 
Communists. Further, they say, the industrial groups are the agents of 
“The Movement,” which is, in its turn, Catholic Action in *<:. political 
aspect or operation, led by a Catholic layman living in Melbourne. So 
the centre of the storm is not opposition to, or support for, Communism; 
still less is it concerned with religious affiliations, but with the influence on 
Labour and Trade Union policies of an irresponsible outside body. 
Protestants and Catholics appear together on either side, though it must 
be admitted that the main impulse of the extreme right comes from zealous 
Catholics, who put opposition to Communism before everything else. 
Personal rivalries appear and disappear on the surface of the turbulent 
waters. 

The Federal Executive of the Labour Party dismissed the executive of 
the Victorian branch of the party, and ordered the election of a new 
executive. Now there are two executives in Victoria, and practically two 
parties. ‘Twenty-three unions in New South Wales are pressing for action 
against the State executive. The Labour premiers of New South Wales 
and Queensland are endeavouring to maintain an ambiguous position 
which cannot be long tenable. The interstate Conference of the 
Australian Labour Party met at Hobart in March, but almost half the 
delegates sent by the States did not attend the Conference meetings. 
Those who did attend affirmed their confidence in Dr. Evatt’s leadership, 
and adopted a programme in foreign policy which is likely to win wide 
public support. They assert that Australia, instead of sending troops to 
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Malaya, should, following the kind of procedure that halted the slaughter 
in Indo-China, strive for a negotiated settlement of the Malayan troubles; 
that all countries wishing to enter the United Nations Organization, 
including China, should be admitted; that understanding between 
Australia and all Asian countries should be promoted by the interchange 
of official and non-official visits; that mankind must be relieved of the 
threat of destruction by nuclear weapons and tests. They supported, 
moreover, the sending of observers to the Afro-Asian Conference in 
Bandoeng. Public support of this programme is certain to be wide, 
possibly enough to win an election. ‘That, however, can hardly be 
guessed without actual trial. Nonetheless, the clarity and vigour of this 
programme are proof of the vitality the Labour Party has gained by, in 
effect, allowing the extreme right wing, whose sympathy with traditional 
Labour aims is slight, to expel themselves. In the Trade Unions, and in 
the Labour Party organizations of States and Commonwealth, the struggles 
for power go on, but there is emerging a party, refreshed and re-invigorated, 
though with some regrettable omissions, behind the policies of Dr. Evatt, 
whose leadership has attained a new stature of national, and indeed world, 
significance. 


Sydney. E. E. V. CoLLocort. 


A FINNISH SCULPTOR 


FIRST became aware of Wainé Aaltonen in 1947. With a Stockholm 
friend I had spent a June afternoon boating on Lake Malaren and 
swimming from one of its innumerable woody islets, when rain drove 

us back to his home in the pleasant residential district of Alsten, where 
his smiling mother, who hailed from the famed Dalecarlia province of 
Sweden, brought in coffee and cakes and put on a record of the Fifth 
Symphony of Sibelius. It was then that my friend passed to me to while 
away the time a thickish volume whose dust-cover showed a man of 
middle age and black hair and of intriguing features of a Southern 
European cast (although the sculptor is actually of pure Finnish stock) 
holding a chisel and regarding intently what I proclaim to be—now that 
I have seen the original in the Athenaum Art Gallery at Helsinki—a 
supreme masterpiece of modern sculpture: a Portrait Head in Marble of 
Sibelius. Beneath the photographic reproduction was a name in deep 
lettering whose very sound seemed to possess an epical quality, and it was 
therefore with a sense of excited anticipation that I opened the book and 
turned the plates, my ears filled with the haunting melodies of the great 
Scandinavian composer. 

It was thus that I registered in Stockholm on that summer afternoon 
five years ago the full emotional impact of Finland, a country I had not at 
that time visited and about which I knew no more than appears from time 
to time in the newspapers. The quality in the artist’s work that made 
such an indelible impression on my consciousness, an impression sealed 
and confirmed by actual sight of many of the sculptures last summer, is its 
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powerful lyricism. Above all, Aaltonen is a poet, a classicist in stone; 
his statuary groups and portraits are lyrics, odes, sonnets and epics in 
marble, bronze or red or black Finnish granite. I happen to have studied 
ancient and renaissance sculpture in museums and on the spot in Italy, 
Greece and Egypt, and have spent many an hour in the basement galleries 
of the Louvre and in Rodin’s studio-museum in the Rue de Varennes, in 
Paris, and before the massive marbles of Maillol. From Spain I have 
contributed appreciations to art publications on both sides of the Atlantic 
of the sinuous and exquisite work of the late Matéo Inurria. Thorwaldsen 
and Willumson, Sinding and Kai Nielsen in Denmark, Vigeland in 
Norway, whose world of stone and bronze creations in the Frognerparken 
at Oslo constitute a modern phenomenon in European art, and Carl Eldh 
and Carl Milles of Sweden, have each claimed my close attention and 
homage; and of course Epstein, Henry Moore and Frank Dobson in 
Britain. I was not, therefore, without certain standards and values in 
sculptural representations when the poetry in Wainé Aaltonen’s art first 
sprang into my consciousness, although it did not seem likely in that 
charming living-room at Stockholm-Alsten that an opportunity would 
ever occur of meeting him face to face. 

In Helsinki during the first few days I saw several representative 
Aaltonen works, two of which are of international repute, the Portrait of 
Sibelius already mentioned and the famous ‘running’ statue of Paavo 
Nurmi (also in the State Art Gallery), originally executed on Government 
commission in 1940 and used as a theme for the familiar poster of the last 
Olympic Games. The single statue in the Rautatientori, or immense 
Station square, is likewise by Aaltonen, an idealised but most striking 
over-life-size likeness in bronze of Alexis Kivi, the national writer and poet 
and author of the classic novel, Seven Brothers, whose life ended in tragic 
poverty at 37. In the Diet Chamber of the new Parliament Building on 
Mannerheim Boulevard, in niches above the Tribune, stand also Aaltonen’s 
five gilded plaster figures: The Pioneer, Spiritual Work, The Future (a 
nude woman who, turned away, holds up a child that faces and greets 
the world), Faith, and The Reaper. And on the Hamé bridge at Tampere 
I paused to look up at the gigantic symbolical figures in granite of Tax 
Collector, Maid of Suomi, Hunter, and Fur Trader. In city art shops 
the sculptor’s charming studies of girls wading in mid-stream are occasion- 
ally to be found. 

Rain was falling when the Head of the Press Section of the Finnish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs drove me out in his car to Aaltonen’s studio- 
workshop at Kulossari. We stopped before a high building with a life-size 
replica outside of the Marjatta a Mother-and-child theme from the 
Kalevala, and mounting a low flight of steps were soon ushered within. 
A medium-sized man wearing loose-fitting tweeds with features instinct 
with sensibility which I recognised at once from the photograph—although 
the black hair was now powdered with grey—stood immobile and impassive 
beside a new and huge creation hewn from the stone, and surrounded by 
other creations of varying dimensions, who had only returned the previous 
week from an exhibition of his sculpture in New York, the introduction 
being effected Aaltonen led the way into an ante-room, where we sat and 
smoked. As though jealous of his sculptural prowess Nature has entirely 
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robbed the artist of one faculty—he is stone deaf, although able to speak 
clearly and reasonantly. My cicerone accordingly wrote down my 
questions, to which the professor gave replies in Finnish, in writing or 
verbally, which my companion thereupon translated. Aaltonen’s work 
combines an essential Hellenic spirit with a stong national identity, and 
so I asked to what extent he had been influenced by Greece. ‘Not at all, 
to begin with,”’ he said; “after some years, however, I found myself 
coming round irresistibly to the ancient Greek concept.” The superb 
archaic Apollo and the early metopes in the museum at Olympia had made 
a profound impression on his imagination. 

The first influence was, in fact, not Greek but Egyptian, and his earliest 
sculptural essay, Granite Boy, carved straight from the stone, is remarkably 
reminiscent of [Xth Dynasty art as exemplified in the Cairo museum. 
This dominating affinity is also strikingly in evidence in the portrait in 
black granite executed in 1942 of Crown Princess (now Queen) Louise of 
Sweden, as memorable and self-sufficient in its idiom as that celebrated 
Head of Nefertiti unearthed at Tell-el-Amarna in the Nile-side studio of 
Thutmose, sculptor to the ‘heretic’ Pharaoh Akhenaton. Commenting 
on the former work the Intendant of the National Museum at Stockholm 
has said: “All impressionistic, transitory, chance effects have been 
transformed into monumental immobility . . . (it) ranks among the supreme 
achievements of modern portraiture.” “What, professor, is your religion, 
may I ask?’ ‘“‘All religions have God,” he replied in his liquid yet 
emphatic Finnish, “but it is a curious thing that the people who believe 
in different religions are hating each other in spite of the fact that they 
are all trying to find the same truth.” As if to illustrate his remark 
Aaltonen rose and led us to a smaller studio where he paused before an 
oil painting depicting a signed sheet of paper lined with asymmetrical 
script, which almost obscured a male head. The title of this picture was 
“QO Makuva”’ (‘‘Self-portrait’’) 1924,” and as the words were slowly 
translated I realised that they represented the sculptor’s philosophy and 
his religion—a great artist’s reaction to the experience of living. 

‘I wished that my heart was like a stone in which was sculptured a 
face—a big, smiling face which Time passed by. But my heart is not 
like that; it is oppressed by suffering, its roots are tormented by longing, 
and it feels such overpowering joy.’ 

Aaltonen’s statue of Nurmi, with the sole of the right foot bearing the 
entire weight of the sculpture, is, to my mind, as great a modern master- 
piece as is the Charioteer in the museum at Delphi of ancient Greek art. 
And a similar lyrical mastery of medium is found in such beautiful 
representations as (epitomising Edward Carpenter’s dictum that “the 
kiss of the senses is beautiful, beyond all “The Embrace,’ and every 
abstraction”)—a theme which engaged his attention for over a decade— 
and in the ““Goddess of Freedom bestowing a laurel wreath of Victory on 
Youth,” carved from Italian white marble for the Festival Hall of Helsinki 
University, which, unhappily, can today only be appraised from photo- 
graphs as it was shattered into fragments by a Russian bomb. 

The professor remarked that he had been among the first cubists in the 
North, and that cubism had played an important part in his development. 
“T learned to see a piece of sculpture from different sides,” he said, ‘“‘as a 
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living reality, above, front, behind, from the sides, from below—as a 
plastic unity, like a cloud, like a tree. . . . The mass effect is of the greatest 
importance. A sculptural portrait must represent the personality, it must 
reveal soul, emotion, life—all the particulars must be seen as living and 
authentic.” It is this “intuitive ability to feel the spirit hidden beneath 
the surface’’ which, says Tor Hedberg, the Swedish art critic, is Aaltonen’s 
outstanding achievement. . . . 

We afterwards repaired to the Casino restaurant, whose sweep of high 
semi-circular windows afforded an unforgettable silhouette “‘back-drop”’ 
of the spires and domes of Helsinki across an expanse of grey harbour 
water, serene that evening as Vermeer’s Delft beneath a sky of platinum 
and pale rose. I asked my host whether he worked under a conscious 
inspiration when engaged on any piece of sculpture. He replied: “It is 
curious that an artist in a moment of creation somehow knows everything 
and understands everything, in spite of the fact that the next moment he 
becomes again a small, insignificant human being. .. .. .. In the moment 
of creation an artist does not feel any hate nor any love; he is just a medium 
for the orders he receives.” ‘‘And what is your opinion of Henry Moore, 
Professor?’ ‘““The surface of a sculpture (Aaltonen wrote down in the 
note and translation now before me) must have chiaroscuro—without it a 
sculpture has no permanent value. Mr. Moore is very good in many 
ways, but I miss the pulse of life in his work.”” This reminded me of a 
waterside walk at Tampere where a line of scattered rocks in some gardens 
holed and polished into fantastic shapes by water and ice through countless 
centuries seemed to be oddly familiar until I looked at them more closely, 
when the reason suddenly became manifest—they seemed like Nature’s 
‘imitations’ of Moore’s sculptures! 

Aaltonen admires the fine work of Carl Eldh, the Swedish sculptor, in 
whose studio I once passed a happy hour at Bellevue, near Stockholm. 
Of Carl Milles, who has impressed his particular sculptural vision right 
across Sweden and is now doing the same across the United States, he 
opined that “there is force and power in his highly individualistic art, but 
his inspiration is perhaps a little too Gothic in spirit.” With some passages 
from the writings of Ellen Key and Edward Carpenter in mind* and the 
highly lyrical content of his own art, I enquired whether, in the view of 
my host, an artist should be found by convention, “That is a question,” 
he said with slow emphasis, “‘that I have been thinking very much about 
myself. I am of the opinion that emotions and their expression pre- 
suppose order. There must be order in the expression of affection, as in 
all human affairs.”” The professor’s home, to which we finally repaired, 
had been hit by a Soviet bomb in the Winter war with Russia, one wing 
with many precious contents having been totally destroyed. In the 
comfortable library-living room, with its hundreds of neatly arranged 
volumes, Madame Aaltonen, the sculptor’s second wife, who has spent 
several years in North and South America, graciously dispensed tea while 
her husband showed my cicerone and myself some of his art treasures, 
*‘‘A reasonable society... will understand perhaps that sincere Love is . . . a real fact and its 

own justification, and that however various and anomalous or unusual may be the circum- 

stances and combinations under which it appears it demands and has to be treated by society 


with the utmost respect and reverence—as a law unto itself, probably the deepest and most 
intimate law of human life.” —Edward Carpenter. Love’s Coming of Age. 
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exquisite examples of Greek, Egyptian and Syrian carvings, and Chinese 


jades. 


When the long visit was over and we drove back to Helsinki under 


a sky like a vast sheet of cadmium splashed with ink, I enjoyed the thought 
that I had spent three fruitful hours in the company of one of Europe’s 
rare artistic spirits, of a far Northern sculptor who centuries hence may 


well be mentioned in the same breath as Donatello and Michelangelo. 


S. F. A. Cougs. 





WHAT GREATER PLEASURE .. .? 


What greater pleasure is there in the world 

Than on a summet’s day, one’s labour done, 

To lie upon one’s back in softened sun 

And watch the clouds, those billowy blessings curled 
In endless, ever-changing fantasies, 

Queer faces of old men, strange beasts and birds, 
Now clear, now twisted? Far beyond all words 
The infinite wonder of God’s draperies. 


And, lying so and gazing up, one’s soul 


Ascends and merges, lifting heart to praise, 


To strength and calm beyond the earthly ways, 


Life here a tiny fragment of the whole. 


GORELL 
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SOME MODERN HISTORIANS 


Professor Geyl is best known to English readers by his masterly survey of 
French writings on Napoleon, and he was a familiar figure in our academic life 
when he held the chair of Dutch History in London. His latest work, a collection 
of studies of some leading modern historians, will enhance his reputation not 
only as a scholar of the first rank but as a thinker, fully able to hold his own in 
argument with spokesmen of other schools. The more the reader knows of 
the past the greater will be his appreciation of this thought-provoking book. 
The Utrecht Professor possesses a singularly independent mind, acutely cons- 
cious of the infinite complexity of the historic process and continually on guard 
against plausible generalisations and facile over-simplifications. No label can 
be attached to him. He pursues his own course, honestly striving to under- 
stand the human pageant without importing ideological presuppositions. He 
is never tempted to soar into the sky and he frowns on the daring spirits who 
make the perilous attempt. 

The book falls into two parts—studies of narrative historians and discussions 
of what is called the philosophy of history. The author begins with a fine 
tribute to Ranke, the first and greatest of the professionals, as Gibbon was the 
first and greatest of the amateurs. The next three writers—Macaulay, Carlyle 
and Michelet—are treated with the respect due to their genius and artistry, but 
they are too subjective, too emotional, too propagandist, to win our full confidence. 
None of them created a school, for it is the essence of men of genius that they 
are unique. While Ranke, who possessed everything except genius, left 
numberless disciples, Treitschke flamed through the sky like a meteor leaving 
little beyond a luminous track in the heavens. The lecture on the Netherlands 
is of interest for its tribute to Fruin, the Dutch Ranke, and its criticisms of 
Pirenne, a more colourful but less convincing interpreter of the controversial 
problem of Belgo-Dutch relations through the ages. The chapters on 
Talleyrand and Napoleon at St. Helena may be regarded as appendices to his 
well-known work on the historians of the Emperor. The chapter on the 
American Civil War reveals the author as equally familiar with the problems 
and controversies of the New World. 

The second portion is dominated by the impressive figure of Arnold ‘Toynbee, 
whose ten massive volumes have aroused world-wide interest, enthusiastic 
praise, and sharp criticism from professional historians. Among his critics 
Professor Geyl is the most persistent and the most competent. His hostility 
has increased as the three instalments appeared at long intervals, and the 
analysis of the final fuur volumes is the most severe. While fascinated and 
almost awed by the grandeur of design, the vast erudition and the unflagging 
intellectual energy of the enterprise, he regards the whole towering edifice as 
vitiated by the architect’s determination to deliver a message. ‘““Toynbee’s 
thinking is revolutionary, ‘metaphysical’ in the sense in which Burke used that 
word, abstract. To my view this is as much as to say unhistorical. ... His 
dream is the unity of mankind in the love of God. .. . What I criticise and oppose 
is, first of all, the pretence of an empirical investigation . . . the prophet usurps 
the name of historian.” “A very pretty poem, Mr. Pope,” remarked the great 
Greek scholar Richard Bentley to the translator of The Iliad, ‘‘but do not call it 
Homer.” “A very learned treatise, Dr. Toynbee,” we can imagine Professor 
Geyl exclaiming, “but do not call it history.” He differs profoundly from the 
disparaging view of western civilisation, but the indictment is directed less 
against details than against his whole approach to history. 

“'Toynbee’s system may not be so offensive in its political implications as 
Spengler’s, but it is essentially no less irrational and aprioristic. By presenting 
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it under the guise of scientific method and empiricism he not only revolts the 
scholar in me; he rouses me to protest, because | believe that clear thinking is 
perhaps the most crying need of our distracted world.” Readers of this slashing 
attack will look forward to Dr. Toynbee’s reply in the promised eleventh volume 
in which in due course he will deal with the criticisms of his magnum opus. 

The book closes with a brief notice of Isaiah Berlin’s remarkable Comte 
Lecture on Historical Inevitability which denounces determinism in all its 
various ideological forms. Of course we are the heirs of all the ages, but there 
is not the slightest reason to believe that we are mere marionettes dancing on 
invisible strings. Were it otherwise the romantic story of mankind would 
possess as little interest as an old almanac and students would be wasting their 
time. “For historians,” declares Professor Geyl categorically, “determinism 
is not a serious issue.”’ All philosophies of history are merely guess-work, and 
none is less unconvincing than that events are predetermined by Providence or 
Fate. History is the record of the strivings and experiments, the triumphs and 
failures of homo sapiens, most of them completely unpredictable. 

Sir Maurice Powicke has done well to collect the tributes he has paid in 
recent decades to fourteen distinguished historians, almost all of them 
medievalists like himself. He is a kindly judge, and their fruitful labours 
deserve his praise. His tributes are of particular interest to a reviewer who 
remembers not only the publication of their principal writings but the authors 
themselves. Some of them—especially Tout, Coulton and Pirenne—were born 
fighters, ready at any moment to do battle for their convictions, whether popular 
or otherwise. ‘The least known is the impressive figure of Leopold Delisle, 
Director of the Bibliothéque Nationale, whose editions of documents are 
described as of final authority. The brief tributes to Sir Charles Firth, “this 
big and lovable man’’, and to Carless Davis, cut off in his prime, will make 
special appeal to readers who are more at home with the Stuarts and the 
Victorian era. If none of the fourteen, except perhaps Vinogradoff, reaches 
the towering stature of Stubbs and Maitland, all these devoted labourers in 
the vineyard proved worthy of their hire. The second and shorter portion of 
the book contains the author’s Inaugural Lecture as Regius Professor at Oxford 
in 1929, the Presidential Address to the Royal Historical Society in 1937, and 
other academic utterances. The address “After Forty Years” delivered to the 
Historical Association in 1944 combines the zeal of youth with the serenity of 
advancing years. Sir Maurice can look back on a happy life of research, 
authorship and teaching, rewarded by universal recognition and enriched by 
delightful friendships. G. P. Goocn. 
Debates with Historians. By Peter Geyl. Wolters, Groningen, and Nijhoff, The Hague. 
Modern Historians and the Study of History. By F. M. Powicke. Odhams. 16s. 


THE NATURE OF HISTORY 

Sir Lewis Namier made his mark, and an apparently indelible mark, by 
researches which revolutionised our ideas of eighteenth-century parliamentary 
politics, showing that the Whig and Tory parties were figments which Victorian 
historians had transposed from their own day to an age in which they did not in 
fact exist. Of recent years he has contented himself with collecting in slim 
volumes miscellaneous assortments of lectures and book reviews. His stature 
can be measured by the fact that such reprints invariably justify themselves, 
and the present collection is as good as its predecessors. ‘The book opens with 
two short essays on the nature and difficulties of history, to which we will return. 
Next follows the author’s Romanes Lecture on the interdependence of the 
evolution of British monarchy and of the parliamentary party system. “In 1761 
not one parliamentary election was determined by party and in 1951 not one 
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constituency returned a non-party member.” That is surely a memorable 
statement. If one takes a midway date one finds a midway situation, with 
Peel casting his eye backward and Disraeli forward. There follows a number 
of lectures and papers on eighteenth-century subjects of which the most 
attractive to a non-specialist will be a sympathetic but by no means laudatory 
study of the character of King George III. “George III’s attachment (to his 
Ministers) was never deep: it was that of a drunken man to railings—mechanical 
rather than emotional.” The book concludes with some essays on modern 
international matters on which Sir Lewis had written much already and has 
here nothing new to say. 

To return to the opening essays. ‘Taking as his starting point the publication, 
nearly fifty years ago, of Graham Wallas’s Human Nature in Politics Sir Lewis 
considers the problems which modern pyschology has created for the historian. 

One inevitable result of heightened psychological awareness is, however, a change 
of attitude towards so-called political ideas. ‘To treat them as the offspring of pure 
reason would be to assign to them a parentage about as mythological as that of 
Pallas Athene. What matters most is the underlying emotions, the music, to 
which the ideas are a mere libretto, often of very inferior quality. . . . It certainly 
seems impossible to attach to conscious political thought the importance which 
was ascribed to it a hundred, or even fifty years ago. History is primarily, and 
to a growing extent, made by man’s mind and nature; but his mind does not work 
with that rationality which was once deemed its noblest attribute—which does 
not, however, mean that it necessarily works any worse. 
D. C. SOMERVELL. 


Personalities and Powers. By Sir Lewis Namier. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 


THE NATURE OF POWER 


This book is introduced by Mr. Dean Acheson, sometime Secretary of State. 
Mr. Halle has been adviser to the Department of State, and the reader naturally 
watches to see how his treatment compares with the very substantial work of 
Mr. George Kennan and also with that of Professor Morganthau, and with the 
recent Godkin Lectures of Mr. Adlai Stevenson. ‘The bulk.of it is concerned, 
after a historical review, with a careful defence of the not-novel doctrine of the 
balance of power, on the basis that America’s power resources are not illimitable, 
but must be economised; and with providing the background for the recent 
Eisenhower doctrine of, not hegemony, but partnership. Partnership is moral, 
and it is also prudent. With the British Foreign Office Mr. Halle, it is note- 
worthy, aspires to balance the power of Russia by the power of a conciliated 
Peking. The historical falsity of the notion that “the foreign policy of America 
is not to have a foreign policy” was pointed out some years ago by Mr. Walter 
Lippmann; but the work of Kennan and Halle alike show recognition of the 
need for an “agonising reappraisal” of that policy in the post-Yalta world. 
This is a sane, sensible and illuminating work of authority, which all students 
of American affairs in Britain can regard as a ‘must.’ Mr. Secretary Acheson 
points out how the high political officer, in the press of work, has no time to 
re-examine his own fundamental presuppositions on policy; and commends this 
work as the product of one of a small group such that “‘any foreign office in the 
world would be incomparably richer through their presence.” Nevertheless, 
at one extremely critical point, it seems to this reviewer that Mr. Halle betrays 
the essential quality of the civil servant, as distinct from the statesman or great 
teacher. If our task is to examine fundamentals, then examine them we must, 
without prepossessions. It was, to many of his hearers in the House of Commons, 
of striking significance that Mr. Harold Macmillan recently, dealing with 
armaments control, said that there would have to be “‘a supra-national authority, 
invested with real power . . . something like world government. So be it so: 
it is none the worse for that. In the long run this is the only way for mankind.” 
Many of us agree with the late Lord Lothian, in his famous Burge Lecture, that 
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this is indeed the only way out. Mr. Halle’s fundamental concern is with power 
and peace. If this is the only way, the outstanding obstructions are the pre- 
occupation with its own sovereign blue-prints of the Soviet Union—and the 
atavistic fears of the Senate of the United States. It is not, therefore, good 
enough to say, with Mr. Halle: “Cultural and national diversity” (as between 
Maine, perhaps, and Hawaii) “militate decisively against the universal acceptance 
of one government” . . . “‘ the maker of foreign policy has to reckon with the fact 
that this is so.” Maybe he has to reckon with nothing of the kind. In the words 
of Oliver Cromwell about public opinion: “It’s not what they want, it’s what’s 
good for them: that’s the question.” Politics is the art of the possible. But all 
politics is oligarchic; and masterly statesmen can determine what is possible. 
Public opinion has a wax-nose, to be twisted away from what makes for total war. 
It is true that, in the movement for United Europe and again at Fulton, Winston 
Churchill hurt his shins in his endeavours. But what he advocated remains on 
the record. The difficulty of the civil service adviser is that, by instinct, he 
shies from the unprecedented, and calls his hesitations by the name of obvious 
common sense. GEorGE CATLIN. 
The Nature of Power. By Louis J. Halle. Rupert Hart-Davis. 18s. 


AMERICAN POLITICS 


These three excellently printed and well-bound (though depressingly heavy- 
to-handle) additions to the McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science are good 
samples of that familiar American literary genre, the college text-book. Indis- 
pensable in every field of academic instruction, the text-book is in the United 
States particularly in evidence in the field of politics or, as it is there more 
commonly denominated, government, for the very good reason that courses in 
this subject fill a much larger place in the ordinary academic curriculum in the 
U.S.A. than in any other country, at least of the western world. The cause of 
this is not far to seek. Where education is regarded primarily as a preparation 
for life in society, and where that society is itself held together in large part by 
declared adherence to an explicit set of political ideals and practices (“the 
Constitution”), it is natural and proper that instruction in those ideals and 
practices should bulk large in the curriculum. What is more, as these text-books 
themselves testify, the quality of instruction in these fields is high—commendably 
so, considering the enormous numbers and necessarily variable intellectual 
quality of those to be instructed. The text-book is indeed in this field what the 
American motor-car is in transport—a reliable and universally available form 
of communication. To complain that it lacks individuality, that its ideas are 
reproduced at second-hand from the inventions of others, is, in effect, to complain 
that it is not designed for another quite different purpose. What it seeks to do 
it does competently and consistently. 

Naturally, the purveying of information is its strong point. Of these three 
volumes The Fundamentals of American National Government is, as its name 
suggests, the most elementary. Even so, it packs a great deal of up-to-date 
and accurate information about the theory and practice (especially practice) 
of the American system into its 450-odd pages. Nor is “government” narrowly 
interpreted. There are chapters beside on “Government and Business,” 
“Agriculture and Conservation” and “The Role of the United States in World 
Affairs.” The British user may not find the appendix on “Visual Aids” entirely 
apposite to his purposes, but at least he will benefit from having available the 
text of the Constitution. 

American Politics and the Party System is a more advanced study. Over 
600 pages are devoted to a detailed and thoughtful description and analysis of 
the extremely intricate workings of party in the U.S.A. In line with the present 
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vogue, a large section is devoted not to party proper but to pressure groups. 
Sensibly and vividly their importance is displayed, with illustrations (for 
example of the “doctors lobby” of the American Medical Association or the 
“‘builders lobby” of the real estate dealers) which may well make the British 
reader’s eyes open wide. ‘The book is extremely up-to-date. The party 
histories are brought down to 1954, there are detailed accounts of the con- 
ventions that nominated Dwight Eisenhower and Adlai Stevenson and of the 
ensuing campaign, as well as a convenient précis of such research work as has so 
far been done on these events. The approach of the author is what might 
loosely be called “left of centre.” 

Politics in the United States is a typical variant on the text-book theme—the 
collection of excerpts or ‘readings.’ The ground it covers is very similar to 
that of Professor Bone——-public opinion, pressure groups, the party system— 
and there is little conflict between their findings. But undoubtedly the book 
gains a certain liveliness from the diversity of its materials. Even though some 
topics are superficially treated—for instance the C.I.0.’s own account of its 
political activities—the general level is high and one or two items are out- 
standingly fresh and revealing as in the account of the way in which the executive 
arm of government itself has become a Congressional lobby. And undoubtedly, 
where controversies exist, it is useful to have rival points of view represented 
by advocates of each, as on the nature and direction of the American party 
system itself. 

Thus while none of these books really serves the need of an English reader 
who wants to be introduced to American politics, for anyone who already has a 
working acquaintance with the system they each have, in their separate ways, 
a certain utility. H. G. NicHo.as. 
Fundamentals of American National Government. By Cullen B. Gosnell, Lane W. 

Lancaster and Robert S. Rankin. 37s. 6d. 

American Politics and The Party System. By Hugh A. Bone. 45s. 
Politics in The United States. Edited by Henry A. Turner. 39s. 6d. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 


BOOKS ON GERMANY 


The surprisingly swift economic rebirth of Germany and the part she is to 
take in Western defence keep the Federal Republic in or near the centre of 
public attention, and many books dealing with various German problems are 
being published. Rightly some of them try to solve present-day questions by 
delving into the past: there is still room for a comprehensive and erudite inter- 
pretation of German history. A great deal of otherwise inexplicable develop- 
ment makes sense only when considered in its historic setting. For this reason 
German Parliaments by Sir Stephen King-Hall and Dr. Richard K. Ullmann 
(Hansard Society, 10s. 6d.) is important. It contains a very clear outline of the 
development of German parliamentarianism, and it is sufficiently critical to be of 
real value. The chapters on the diets of feudal Germany, the reasons for the 
ailfure of 1848, and on the sham parliament of the Bismarck era are very good, 
particularly the last. The role played by Bismarck in stunting the growth of a 
healthy political life, his carrot and stick tactics, are not yet fully appreciated in 
this country; consequently the exposition of the shortcomings of the Hohen- 
zollern Reichstag is most welcome and instructive. On the other hand the reasons 
for the failure of the Weimar Republic are more complex than the reader is led 
to believe. The treaty of Versailles may have been hard, but to make it respons- 
ible for the inflation in the ’twenties seems to be going too far. The Weimar 
constitution, despite its technical perfection, failed to arouse enthusiasm, and an 
explanation of this failure would have been welcome. ‘The final chapters dealing 
with the present constitutions east and west, as well as the appendices, are 
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. extremely useful, and the whole book will doubtlessly contribute a great deal 
towards a better understanding of Germany. 

John A. Hawgood, in The Evolution of Germany (Methuen: Home Study 
Books, 8s. 6d.) has chosen a new approach. He abandons the chronological 
method and deals with each question in turn, beginning in 1954 and working 
backwards. This proves highly successful, and since the style is easy the reader 
becomes immersed in the book without being fully aware of it. Professor 
Hawgood deals not only with German history but also with other problems, 
cultural, economic and demographic, which are frequently overlooked. The 
numerous maps and the bibliography add greatly to the value of the very 
instructive work. It can be thoroughly recommended; even readers well 
acquainted with German history will find it stimulating and refreshingly 
different from the usual textbook. 

Robert H. Lowie in his Toward understanding Germany (University of Chicago 
Press) sets out to do a great deal more than the other authors. He seeks to 
explain Germany, less by interpretation of her history than by exploring “ the 
social psychology of the Germans.” ‘Thus he is able to include Austria and the 
Swiss Germans in his investigation. He presents us with a mass of material but 
has nonew conclusions to offer. Tostatethat ‘‘ Germans cannoteasily be treated asa 
unit marked off from the rest of Western civilisation ” is a facile way out. No 
serious student of affairs who preserves at least some detachment will require 
such a reminder. But even without generalising one may legitimately ask why 
the things which happened could happen. To face the problems fully does not 
mean the slightest denigration of the present Germany; on the contrary the 
atmosphere will only be cleared by a frank discussion. In spite of all the amassed 
material Professor Lowie does not go to the roots of the problems; one has the 
feeling that, whether consciously or not, he does not act as an objective investi- 
gator but as a defending counsel. For instance in dealing with Austrian particu- 
larism he mentions Schénerer but not Lueger, whom Hitler cites as one of his 
mentors. He declares boldly that “ Goering . . . was not an anti-Semite.” 
Dr. Lowie comes from Vienna; did he not hear Goering’s first speech there after 
the Anschluss, when he demanded the removal of all the Jews from the town? 
He speaks of the “‘ jargon ”’ spoken by eastern Jews. Yiddish is a language, not a 
jargon. To say that “anti-Dreyfusard mobs”’ in France “were not very different 
from Nazi mobs ”’ seems utterly wrong; in spite of the anti-Dreyfusards French 
Jews were at least allowed to live before the Nazi mobs invaded their country. 
It is a pity that Professor Lowie, who so diligently collected his material, made 
no better use of it. There are many instructive and illuminating chapters in the 
book, but they are overshadowed by the author’s attempts to whitewash what 
might perhaps be bleached by the merciful passage of time. He quotes a few 
very creditable German utterances of remorse. Why must he try to minimise 
what many decent Germans from President Heuss downwards have accepted as 
their guilt ?. 

Germany Reports, published by The Press and Information Office of the 
German Federal Government, is an extremely useful handbook. It is fully 
illustrated, and the many charts and tables greatly help in its perusal. It gives 
all the relevant figures of population and production, showing the almost in- 
credible expansion of German industry and agriculture. The detailed accounts 
of the budget will also be welcome, as will be the study on the European Coal and 
Steel Community. Chapters on housing, the settlement of refugees and ex- 
pelled Germans from the East provide information difficult to collect elsewhere. 
Unfortunately cultural life is not treated at the same length. One would have 
liked to learn a little more about the German schools. There is a chapter on 
public opinion and another on literature, but there is next to nothing to show 
how book publishing has developed since 1945. In the chapter on learning one 
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misses a word about such promising institutions as the International School 
Text-book Institute at Brunswick, or the International Centre at the Sonnen- 
berg, both of which have increased the understanding of the German people. 
It would be a pity if German official circles, understandably proud of their 
economic achievements, were to consider cultural achievements of less 
importance. R. BARKELEY. 


The Wilhelmstrasse: a study of German Diplomats under the Nazi Regime, by 
Paul Seabury (University of California Press and Cambridge University Press. 
22s. 6d.) is a useful study of the impact of Hitler on the conduct of German 
diplomacy during the twelve years of dictatorship. It might just as well have 
been entitled Joachim von Ribbentrop, for that unscrupulous careerist dominates 
the stage from beginning to end. ‘That the professionals were not immediately 
dismissed was natural, for the Fiihrer, knowing nothing of foreign affairs, 
needed to feel his way; but that Neurath, the Foreign Minister, Weizsacker, the 
head of the department, and some of the Ambassadors should soon disappear was 
inevitable. The new Foreign Minister possessed drive and self-assurance, but 
he lacked tact, patience and elementary good manners. He got on everyone’s 
nerves, and towards the end Hitler paid more attention to Himmler and Bormann. 
While Goering never wanted the war and exerted less and less influence, 
Ribbentrop revelled in the opportunity to leave a name in history. The elaborate 
notes and bibliography prove that the author of this instructive work has neglected 
no source of information about men and events in Germany. G.P.G. 


MOSCOVITE AIMS 


Lieutenant-Colonel Tokaev, of Oset nationality, is a former chief of the 
Moscow Military Air Academy’s aerodynamics laboratory. After the capitu- 
lation of Germany he served with the Soviet Military Administration in Berlin, 
but in 1948 passed to the British zone and asked for political asylum. In 1951 
he published a moving account of his life and experiences under the title Stalin 
Means War. His present book covers in seventy-seven pages an immense su)ject. 
This brevity is explained by its editors, E. S. Virpsha and E. Sykes, who have 
simplified the original, “‘so as to give the average reader an understanding of the 
fundamental trends of Soviet strategy and tactics, without going too deeply 
into the doctrines on which these are based.” 

The general thesis may be summarized as follows: Stalin is dead, but his war 
machine still runs on the lines and in the directions which he had laid down; 
the main aim is the destruction of “capitalist encirclement”; in pursuing this 
fixed aim, Soviet strategy may occasionally abandon more limited objectives and 
temporarily withdraw to comparative inactivity in order to accumulate fresh 
forces for the purpose of renewed attack at a suitable opportunity; such tactical 
retreat may occur when the Soviet rear is in danger owing, for instance, to unrest 
caused by economic privation. 

The main Soviet assets are the enormous extent of the territory, th. huge land 
forces, and the experienced high command. The main liabilities are shortages 
of all kinds of modern weapons and equipment; the ineptitude with which 
primitive Soviet soldiers handle their mechanical equipment; shortage of oil 
and rubber; an excessive centralization of both political and economic adminis- 
tration; the existence of forced labour whose numbers may be estimated at not 
fewer than ten million; the presence in the armed forces of members of national 
minorities (almost half of the total Soviet population) and the constant discontent 
of the armed forces with the political security system operating within their 
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units. On the diplomatic level, the main aim of Soviet policy has been to 
disrupt the western defences, after which the border countries would be brought 
piecemeal under Soviet influence and control without a major conflict. All this 
sounds convincing enough and constitutes a fitting commentary on the present 
trend of Soviet activities directed towards the reduction of international tension 
and the establishment of co-existence between the Communist and free worlds. 
K. M. SMOGORZEWSKI. 





Soviet Imperialism. By G. A. Tokaev. Gerald Duckworth. 6s. 


ADMIRALS ALL 


Salt must indeed have been in the blood of the famous Dutch seamen who 
scoured the seas, founded a vast eastern empire, and enabled the Seven 
Provinces to maintain their struggle for freedom, first against Spain and then 
against France. Frances Vere starts his interesting study with a brief account 
of the Beggars of the Sea, the contemporaries of our great Elizabethans. Their 
exploits under De La Marcke, Treslong and De Lumbres included the brilliant 
capture of Brill in 1572, which laid the foundations of the Republic, and 
Boisot’s relief of Leyden in 1574. ‘The destruction of the Spanish fleet at 
Gibraltar in_ 1607 led to a twelve-year truce with Spain. After this Holland 
attacked Spain and Portugal in the New World, Piet Hein captured San 
Salvador and two entire Plate fleets in 1628. In 1639 Marten Tromp, like 
Drake in 1588, destroyed a formidable Spanish Armada in the Downs which 
was intended to land an army in Holland. After this shattering blow the 
Seven Provinces stood triumphant, a free people at last. 

Chief among the celebrated Dutch admirals was De Ruyter, son of a brewer’s 
drayman, who went to sea and was a merchant captain before he served in the 
navy. The writer classes him with Nelson and the two certainly possessed 
many qualities in common. Both were beloved by their men, were ardent 
fighters and skilful tacticians, but De Ruyter was of a retiring disposition, never 
happier than when at home tending his garden, whereas Nelson thirsted for 
glory. Both were killed in action, but De Ruyter’s end had not the dramatic 
setting of Nelson’s. Outstanding among other great admirals were the ‘Tromps, 
father and son, Witt de With, the Evertsens and Bankart. Their opponents, 
the English admirals, were men of equal prowess, Blake the greatest of them 
being a worthy opponent of De Ruyter. Monck, Penn and other Cromwellians 
were mostly soldiers by profession, as were the Duke of York, Prince Rupert 
and the Earl of Sandwich in the Stuart period. The fleets of both nations 
were composed partly of men of war and partly of merchant ships and East 
Indiamen, with usually a flotilla of fire ships, and these played an important 
part. Large numbers of ships were engaged and the early battles were simple 
mélées, but as time went on tactical principles were evolved. 

Between 1652 and 1674 there were three hard-fought Anglo-Dutch wars, the 
first two due to trade rivalry, and the third to political intrigue. ‘The numerous 
and bloody battles in this fratricidal strife are well and fairly described. ‘The 
losses were heavy and honours pretty evenly divided. The Four Days Battle 
in the second war is unique among naval engagements from its duration and the 
extraordinary endurance of the belligerents. After negotiations for peace had 
started the English suffered a major disaster. As they are prone to do, they 
demobilised too soon and the Dutch took advantage of this. De Ruyter led an 
expedition into the ‘Thames with disastrous results to Chatham and Sheerness. 
The situation was eventually saved by the heroic efforts of Monck. In the 
third war France bribed Charles II to help her land an invading army in Holland. 
The plot did not succeed and the French invasion of Holland failed. In the 
war of 1939-1945 Holland was Britain’s ally and the Dutch navy acted with 
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its traditional heroism against heavy odds, both in European waters and in the 
far east where Admiral Dorman put up a splendid fight against overwhelming 
Japanese forces. Rosert N. Bax. 


Salt in their Blood. By Frances Vere. Cassell. 18s. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Dr. Oscar Riddle, a distinguished American biologist, has written what 
many Englishmen will regard as a curiously old-fashioned book: It has two 
themes—the main principles of modern science and the restrictive influences 
of modern Christianity. The first part of the book gives a brief and well- 
written sketch of astronomy, geology, chemistry, physics and biology: the 
second part of the book is concerned with the “reins held by religion.” 
According to the author, the entrenched and growing forces of organised 
religion are holding back scientific investigation and, more important, scientific 
control of environment. Like a nineteenth-century rationalist, Dr. Riddle 
summons to his task not only a powerful body of evidence, but also an extremely 
powerful style. His phrases linger in the reader’s mind as much as his 
arguments. For instance, to take a passage chosen at random, refusing to be 
overwhelmed by modern pessimism, he writes, “today triumph outshines 
tragedy. Though the brush that matches colors to our careers may not use all 
the rainbow, it need make little use of the black of night. . . . Human existence 
is perhaps as variable as the stars—at its crest as gay as a parade, as meaningful 
as all history, though fragile as foam. And for us all—as against ancestors of 
a hundred thousand years after man became man—there is, unasked, daily 
deliverance and much hope.” The style recalls the 1880s rather than the 
“genuinely modern society” to which Dr. Riddle pins his allegiance. At the 
end of the book the reader is more moved than convinced, although he catches 
something of the author’s undoubted exhilaration. 

It is difficult to say, however, just to what the message of the book amounts, 
at any rate for an English reader in 1955. Dr. Riddle uses scientific arguments 
which are not always convincing, he is not fully alive to the sort of claims which 
Christianity and other religions make for themselves, and his Christian reading 
is a good deal more selective and vulgarised than his scientific reading. On 
many occasions his optimism grates and his assurance irritates. The main 
problem of his book, particularly to anyone influenced by modern analytic 
philosophy, is artificially contrived and over-emotively stated. Above all it is 
difficult even for an optimistic and religiously “indifferent” reader to share his 
somewhat naive trust in modern man and in modern science. No doubt in an 
American context Dr. Riddle’s crusading zeal is relevant to particular issues in 
the effective development of scientific attitudes: as he remarks in his foreword, 
“informed readers will recognize that the pale ghost of evolution now paraded 
grudgingly on the American scene serves as a gaunt reminder that a Huxley 
was not born here.” The danger of a book of this kind in a non-American 
cultural context is that it may do more harm than good to the cause which its 
author has at heart. ‘There may be one approach to science—as a non-scientist 
I doubt it—but there is no single approach to the complicated problems of 
modern society. AsA Briccs. 
7 we of Evolutionary Thought. By Oscar Riddle. Vantage Press, New 

ork. 4.50. 





LIBERAL EDUCATION 


A concise and independent survey has at last been made of the most pressing 
problem which faces a machine age. A strong committee set out to examine 
how far the values traditionally associated with a liberal education might attend 
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the kinds of studies which men and women undertake from motives connected 
with their daily work. ‘This report embraces the scope of the committee’s 
enquiry, presents its findings, and stresses their importance for the present-day 
world. Inevitably its sponsors are on the one hand directors of adult education, 
and on the other principals of technical institutions. Their joint discussions 
on the relation of general and vocational training are stimulating and impressive, 
even if not entirely new. 

The conflict (if that be truly the term) between liberal and technical education 
has become for many modern writers even more fashionable than the clash 
between science and religion, which has already distracted clerics and laymen 
for some decades. Schools and universities are filled with the din of this new 
battle. Headmasters are urged to liberalise the lives of their scientific 
specialists by inserting into their time-tables periods of poetry, civics, Greek, 
classics-in-translations—anything which may serve to raise their eyes from the 
microscope sufficiently to let them take a long, steady look at the world which 
they have inherited. Vice-chancellors are being implored to insist upon some 
cultural background for technical students whom they admit, so that at least 
the orders for the nuclear disintegration of the universe may be written in 
passable grammar. 

If this doctrine is necessary at the stage of school and university (where some 
measure of liberal education must perforce be absorbed through contact with 
fellow-students in academic surroundings), how much more necessary is it in 
the field of adult education? Most vocational training is toc narrowly conceived, 
whether considered from the point of view of the individual or of the well-being 
of the society in which he lives. Occasionally attempts are made to treat 
vocational education more broadly, but such attempts are lamentably rare, nor 
are technical centres often equipped with a staff capable of handling such 
liberal experiments. This is perhaps yet another example of the unhappy way 
in which the modern world has allowed itself to fall into specialist sections. 
In the medieval world, for instance (as this report notes in the chapter on 
“Yesterday and Today’’), the system of apprenticeship and guilds, while 
insisting upon a strict standard of vocational education, at the same time fulfilled 
a most important social and cultural role for the young people admitted within 
its system. ‘The training offered was training of the whole man, for life, not 
just for the means of making a livelihood. Various problems have to be faced 
when considering the synthesis of liberal and technical training for a world 
which is infinitely more complicated than the medieval one of guild days. One 
is the attitude of employers, which varies not only with their own level of 
culture but also with their estimate of the value of culture for others. Another 
is the competing claims on the spare time of technicians in a life which yearly 
grows more complex. Another is the amount of backing which educational 
authorities can afford to give, in men and money, to such a movement, at a 
time when chief attention is focused on the plight of school-age children herded 
together in classes of forty and fifty. 

Other factors, though smaller, are none the less important. For example, a 
liberal education without books is unthinkable, yet few technical institutions 
have anything like an adequate library. Other equipment is often equally 
lacking. However grave the difficulties which this report reveals, there does 
not seem to be any hopeful prospect for the twentieth century, or for subsequent 
centuries, unless the sturdy and ever-growing technical lion can be induced 
to share at least some part of his couch with the liberal lamb. 


RUPERT MARTIN. 


Liberal Education in a Technical Age: Report of a Committee sponsored by the National 
Institute of Adult Education. Max Parrish. 6s. 
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GOOD SPEAKING AND GOOD WINE 


Ciceronian oratory has a meaning, two thousand years after its delivery, 
which needs no explanation. It possesses all the greater qualities of public 
speech, but we think of it specially as conveying its message to the intellect 
rather than to the emotions: and that beyond rational answer. Asquith has 
been regarded as the modern master of Ciceronian speech; nobody has compared 
with it the copiousness of Gladstone. Yet Cicero had other tones than those 
of icy scorn or sarcasm. He knew when to make the jury laugh, how to raise 
their passions of hate or sympathy, where to pause before the shattering climax. 
None of the artifices of such oratory as still survives was unknown to him. He 
studied them as part of the universal training in rhetoric; and he wrote a 
youthful work—De Inventione—which can be read with profit by any budding 
speaker in our day. Another work of the same character, Ad Herennium, was 
attributed to him in antiquity. We should like to believe it to be his; for it is a 
text-book, conveyed by means of dialogue and illustration, of Ciceronian 
maxims, and the illustrations themselves are drawn from life. But did Cicero 
write to Herennius? Doubts were first thrown upon his authorship in the 
fifteenth century; most scholars (but not all) now reject it. The authorship 
is in fact irrelevant. Ad Herennium is an undoubted work of the Ciceronian 
period. We can enjoy its telling phrases in an excellent translation—still more 
if we can compare it with the Latin original. 

A wholly different type of book was written by Columella. He called it 
De Re Rustica, that is “About the Country’”—not the countryside of the towns- 
man, the picturesque, the country cottage and quaint village folk in queer clothes; 
but about pigs and poultry, sheep and cattle and how to rear them, when to 
plant an orchard and where to get sunshine or shade for a new field and how to 
learn to measure and plan it. As we pass through the lovely countryside of 
Campania today we can see the precepts of Columella applied: the tradition 
of sixty-odd generations unbroken by the tramp of armies ancient, medieval 
and modern; the fields still tilled, the oxen giving place sometimes to the 
mechanical cultivator, but every useful plot of earth employed. There is 
enough of the stuff of our own ancestry in most of us to enable us to surrender 
ourselves, if we can avoid the tourist motor-coach, to all that this means; and 
the memory of sun-ripened fruit can come back again as we read of how it is 
grown. (To say nothing about the grape and its gift to mankind. Methods of 
training the vines are still in use to-day.) 

The translation here is partly by Professor Forster, of Sheffield University, 
revised and completed by Professor Edward Heffner, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Professor Heffner’s notes are not content with points of grammar 
or textual obscurity; we may savour the taste of pomegranates or of ripening 
pears, as we read of such titles as Pira Dolabelliana, Crustumina, regia, veneria, 
volema, Naeviana, Lateritana, aurea, myrapia, purpurea. These be royal and 
noble fruit, with Venus and bay-leaf and myrhh-scented. | W. THOMSON HILL. 
Ad Herennium: De Ratione Dicendi. Formerly attributed to Cicero. 

De Re Rustica. By Columella: Books V-IX and X-XII. Loeb translations 403, 407 
and 408. Heinemann. 15s. each. 


TWO POETS 


It seems that there is a tendency towards smallness of output among the more 
interesting of the poets being published at present. The selections of that 
extremely encouraging venture—the Poetry Book Society—tend to confirm this 
view; and there is no doubt that poetry is greatly advantaged by its longer 
gestation—whether conscious or unconscious—in its creator’s mind and imagina- 
tion. Mr. Dyment is no exception to this tendency. Experiences and Places is 
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his first collection since Poems 1953-1948, which itself spanned fifteen years ; 
and the critic turns with keen anticipation to new poems from one who in the 
past had enthralled with “ Savage the Daylight and Annihilate Night.” This 
poet is a lone voice, calling imperiously—and sometimes harshly and with a 
touch of despair—in the wilderness. He belongs to no fashion, no clique, no 
‘school.’ He is fastidiously individual. He is a tireless craftsman, too; steadily 
strengthening control over technique, subduing it to his needs, and at the same 
time extending and expanding his reach. Indeed, Mr. Dyment seems to me a 
good poet who lacks only one thing to become much more than this. 
Throughout the book, there can be felt a sense of rootlessness — or, more 
accurately, un-rootedness. ‘This is all the more sad since he is a nature poet of 
some stature. The very title he has chosen is significant in this context. 
Experiences and places have, in the spell their combined pressure has put 
upon him, united to drive inwards this sense of homelessness, both regional and 
spiritual. ‘The poem called “ Derbyshire Born, Monmouth is my Home” 
epitomises this struggle to find something the roots can clutch at. It is, in spite 
of the title’s assertion, largely in praise of Leicester and Leicestershire; and those 
who went there for temporary and provincial experience, but either remained or 
took away with them a permanent allegiance, will be grateful for this poetic 
expression of what they have dumbly felt. Leicestershire does seem to exert a 
magnetic pull on the stranger who has once stood under Charnwood’s “ square 
Teutons of granite.”” The poem ends: 
“But Leicester is in my eyes and mind: the Trappist 
Tall in the mist, the crags like fangs, 
The ruined abbeys, the smell of coal 
Have mined in me like secret workings. Monmouth 
I choose, but Leicestershire has chosen, 
And lucky I am, reluctant, having a home 
To-day when the world is homeless.”’ 
The groping for spiritual anchorage goes on simultaneously. ‘‘ The Dark 
City ” ends: 
**To deep subconscious caves in the mind of man 
For whom a light is a home in homelessness.” 
and another poem with: 
“‘And I wonder if I am wrong, or the world, whose aspect 
Is nowhere strange, but is nowhere home.” 


There are moments when one is reminded of that unhappy young poet of a 
decade or two ago, who was able to see “‘ primroses like tickets on the ground.” 
But only moments. The lovely and haunting manifestations of this unease are 
far more frequent: “ Pigeon in London,” for instance, where the “ Dove-grey 
dove they call the wood-pigeon” serves to outline the theme once more. 
“ The Carpenter ” has a rare beauty and tenderness, and among the small 
poems, “‘ Poem for my Birthday ” and “ Song for the Birthday of a Child Aged 
three Years and ten Months ” are enchanting. To one who is revolted by made- 
up or telescoped words, as by hash or resurrection- -pie (even when perpetrated by 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, the master), “‘ clownquick,” as Mr. Dyment has used it 
here, in his poem for a child, seems just right. The book ends with an experi- 
mental poem, interesting both for what we are told of its inception, and as an 
indication of possible developments in this poet’s work. 

Miss Hales’ poems have a certain freshness. Instead of wandering vaguely 
on the circumference of her subject, in search of the image, the metaphor, the 
parable, she wants, she finds it at the centre: 

“You are the skid of the swallow and I 
The blackness and blue of your spatulate wing.” 
This poet would never get any fun out of building up a complex poem just for 
the geometry of it. A poem is an organic whole or it is nothing. Nevertheless, 
the book tends to leave an impression of flatness, of monochrome; and even, in 
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places, of that conscious striving for unconventionality which succeeds only in 
being drearily conventional. But such poems as ‘“‘ Cleopatra Applauds Antony,” 
‘* The Burning Bush,” “ A Narrative of Fish (Siamese Fighters),” and, above all, 
“* Interim (A Confession),”’ show real possibilities of development, particularly 
if the poet is young. Lovepay MarrTIN. 


Experiences and Places. Peoms by Clifford Dyment. Dent. 6s. 
Dark Landscape. Poems by Madge Hales. Chatto & Windus. 6s. 





HANNAH CLOSS 


To the regret of all who knew and admired her work Hannah Closs died 
before quite completing this, the last of the twelve novels in which she had set 
out to recreate in fiction the history of the struggle of the Albigenses in the 
thirteenth century against the ruthless onslaught of the Roman Catholic Church. 
She left, however, a brief synopsis of what remained to be written and this, 
which takes the place of a last chapter, makes clear the conclusion which she 
had intended. She had closely studied the period and region in which her 
story is set, and the nature of the beliefs which were thrown into such violent 
strife. But it is as an imaginative artist with as original a power of creating 
character as of evoking the physical and spiritual reality of landscape and 
place that she excels. 

Little is known of her tormented hero, Wolf, bastard of Foix, forever seeking, 
but never, until the end when he has ceased to seek, finding. This has left her 
free to create a character in whom all the stresses of the time are embodied, 
who, unable to commit himself wholly to one side or the other, epitomises the 
tragedy and futility of the conflict. A born dreamer and idealist he had earlier 
turned from the non-violence of the Cathars to plunge into brutal warfare. 
From this he emerges maimed in body and spirit and tied to a wife whose 
fanatical haired of the flesh reflects the shadow-side of the Cathar faith. It is 
here that the present novel begins. It describes both the last phase in his 
unhappy struggle for truth and wholeness and the final phase in the subjection 
of Languedoc after its brief triumph over Simon de Montfort. Here again are 
many of the characters who previously played an intimate part in his destiny, 
notably the cynical hedonist, Peire Roger of Mirepoix, the malignant Jordan 
of the Isle, and the elfin girl, Esclarmonde, whose face, mirrored in the dark 
pool in the valley of Sabarthez, had once restored meaning to life for Wolf. 
And there are new characters, such as Friar Guillaume, the chief inquisitor of 
Toulouse, a spiritual vulture in human guise. All are vividly and often 
mordantly conceived, being at once human and more than human, as the 
Citadel of Montségur, the last refuge of freedom in a beleaguered land, is more 
than a great rock and bastion. 

For Hannah Closs, like her hero, lived simultaneously in two worlds, those 
of fact and symbol, of dream and actuality. In her novels the conflict of these 
worlds is tragically expressed, but also the unity of understanding and beauty 
in which the conflict might ultimately be resolved. It is this which gives 
imaginative substance to all she wrote. Her narrative can at times be stiff 
as a fine brocade and her dialogue is occasionally rather artificial or forced. 
But this is creative writing, as remarkable for its literary quality as for its 
evocation of the past in the present and the present in the past. The significance 
of this third novel can only be fully experienced as a culmination of what has 
gone before, and it is much to be hoped that the three books will soon be 
published as one. For the whole work is memorable and of lasting value. 

Hucu l’a. Fausser. 


The Silent Tarn. By Hannah Closs. Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 
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THE CHURCH IN EIRE 


Mr. Blanshard, an American, has written two widely read books dealing with 
the conflict between Roman Catholic policies and modern democracy. He 
now presents the result of a challenge made by an Irish Jesuit who, reviewing 
one of his books, suggested that Mr. Blanshard should take the Irish Republic 
as a “pilot model” for a future Catholic America. Mr. Blanshard’s findings, 
though set out charitably and temperately, will scarcely please the challenger 
or his countrymen. ‘To assess the degree of improper control which the 
clerical arm exercises in the Republic is not easy, because the governors of the 
Church do not usually work in the open and it is seldom that an instance of 
clerical interference receives the publicity that the celebrated Dr. Noel Browne 
case did in 1951. Dr. Browne, himself a Catholic, handed to the press on that 
occasion a most interesting correspondence. He was a young medical graduate 
of Trinity College, Dublin, who became Health Minister in the Costello 
Coalition. He was appalled by the high rates of maternal and child mortality 
in the Republic and his Mother and Child Scheme was a splendid attempt to 
deal with the problem. His intention was to provide a free service for mothers 
and for children to the age of sixteen; there was also provision for education in 
maternity problems. ‘lhe Bishops objected that the State had no competence 
to give such instruction. ‘This might have been proper if Dr. Browne’s Scheme 
had envisaged birth limitation and abortion, but there was no question of this. 
The Bishops, however, were ranging far away from morals when they expressed 
a general opposition to a state-paid service. Dr. Browne was quickly jettisoned 
by his colleagues. 

An interesting thing about the Browne case was the tone of the long letters 
from the Bishops. In England, the Churches make representations when they 
are concerned about legislation; the Irish Catholic Church issues instructions. 
Ulster Unionists naturally—and quite fairly—have made much of the affair. 
Interesting also was the abject surrender of the politicians after the conflict 
between the Minister and the Church had so developed that rights and wrongs 
became subordinate to the question whether the Church should continue to 
preserve its power and prestige. The one Catholic Deputy in the Dail who 
was brave enough to speak out paid the price at the election which followed; 
the priests threw themselves into the fray to defeat him. Even Mr. De Valera, 
believed by some outsiders to be a strong-minded libertarian, astutely held his 
peace throughout the proceedings. ‘De Valera,” writes Mr. Blanshard, “had 
played a most ignoble role in the whole Browne affair.” And it does not need 
to be said that Dr. Browne is no longer in the Dail. 

The blame for all this must rest on the people. That they should be so 
submissive to episcopal dictation is curious enough when one recalls how often 
the Roman Catholic Bishops and the Holy See opposed what are called 
‘Ireland’s national aspirations’. O’Connell had to fight the Church; so did 
Parnell (over the Land League). John Redmond’s years of leadership did 
much to build up the political ascendancy of the Church. Mr. Blanshard, 
who spent six months in Ireland preparing this book, has wisely provided 
voluminous notes of sources. For a stranger to Ireland, he has done a 
remarkably full piece of research. He writes with balance, and his restrained 
tone makes his condemnation all the stronger. Above all, his material is 
interestingly presented, and the book will be indispensable to anyone seeking 
an understanding of modern Ireland. Mr. H. Montgomery Hyde, M.P., 
supplies a long and ably argued foreword; this might profitably be studied by 
generous-minded but badly informed Englishmen who are disposed to condemn 
the Northern Ireland Government as bigoted and intolerant. 

FLORENCE O’ DONOGHUE. 
The Irish and Catholic Power. By Paul Blanshard. Verschoyle. 18s. 
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BOOKS ON 


They are entirely literary this 
month, pandering shamelessly to a 
lifelong inclination and exactly fitted 
to the summer garden hours of reading. 
The gas-lit stage 

To go beside its often consulted 
predecessors on the shelf is Volume 


IV: Early Nineteenth Century of 
A History oF ENGLISH Drama 
1660-1900 (Cambridge University 


Press. 55s.), Allardyce Nicoll’s studies, 
in the light of recent research, much 
revised and expanded. As usual, his 
hand-list of plays (1800-1850) by 
authors celebrated, obscure or un- 
known, which this time occupies 400 
pages, has no target for fault-finders. 
Its sheer bulk has a_ paradoxical 
quality, preceded as it is by Professor 
Allardyce’s conclusion that “out- 
wardly in 1850 the English theatre 
had reached its lowest ebb.” The 
growing taste for melodrama de- 
manded thrills and action, and the 
Romantic-philosophic poets tried to 
copy the Elizabethans without master- 
ing the craft. While the popular 
playwright laid “no claim to the fame 
of authorship” the “great authors 
kept away from the stage.’’ Yet the 
inventiveness and adaptability of melo- 
drama ensured the survival of the 
vital force of Shakespeare and his 
companions, even though the older 
poetic drama was a dead hand on a 
Browning or a Wordsworth. Professor 
Nicoll is also instructive and amusing 
on farce, comic opera, burlesque and 
extravaganza. And in the statistical 
mine which is “Actors, Authors, 
Managers and Publishers” we are 
told for example what Miss Mitford 
received for Julian and Boucicault for 
London Assurance. ‘The way for Ibsen 
is being paved—and the eagerly 
awaited Volume V: Late Nineteenth 
Century. 
The poet as critic 

One of the giants of the period is 
newly appraised and interpreted by 
J. D. Jump in MatrHew ARNOLD 
(Longmans, Green. 0s. 6d.). To 
those who need an introduction to 
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THE TABLE 


man, critic, and poet, it is here most 
punctiliously and percipiently made, 
and all who have loved him long will 
not find their views and preferences 
seriously disturbed. Perhaps some 
who have been haunted ever since 
poetry was discovered by ““The Scholar 
Gipsy” or the sea king’s sad, be- 
wildered cry in “The Forsaken Mer- 
man” will be nonplussed by Mr. 
Jump’s: “ ‘Dover Beach’ is, I believe, 
his one great poem”; but the detailed 
analysis of those wanderings about 
the “stripling Thames” concedes 
charm to a work which, to be fair, 
Arnold himself found not altogether 
satisfactory. Nor would Mr. Jump 
disagree that Arnold, who knew that a 
poet must keep imaginative heart 
separate from analytical mind, could 
not do this in his own poetry. His 
greatness then for this author lies in 
his prose. Certain it is that the Essays 
in Criticism are still a model of 
“disinterested curiosity’’ written in a 
style “brilliantly suited.” Anyone 
who has striven, however humbly, 
after Arnold’s critical ideals can only 
agree with Mr. Jump that he was 
“indubitably the central man of 
letters of his age.” 


Deaths and entrances 

Would Dylan Thomas have become, 
like Arnold, Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford? Or poet laureate? Specu- 
lation is vain, but sure it is that 
Dylan’s reputation, like Mathew’s has 
undergone change. At the moment 
his prose is having a vogue which A 
PROSPECT OF THE SEA (7. M. Dent. 
10s. 6d.) can only increase. Daniel 
Jones has edited and arranged this 
representative group of stories and 
essays. We miss sadly what can only 
be described as the liturgical gusto of 
the readings on the air, although Mr. 
Emlyn Williams in his own virtuoso 
fashion is exhibiting these vivid 
aural qualities for a few weeks on the 
stage. The echoes of the Thomas 
voice are to be heard in ““The Lemon,”’ 
which reads as if he had first untangled 
thought into apocalyptic poetry, or in 
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“How to be a Poet,” a bitter little 
romp we suspect into something of 
autobiography. Death and madness 
abound, and never has his incan- 
tatory boisterousness for elemental 
themes been more evident. Deserved 
as is the present popularity, it is not 
entirely unconnected with the poig- 
nancy of early death, and to prophecy 
its durability would be rash. 


Publishers’ progress 
“Time is the surest winnower” 
says Oliver Warner in “A Brief 


History of the Firm,” the Introduction 
to A CENTURY OF WRITERS 1855-1955 
(Chatto G Windus. 21s.). As all good 
publishers should be, the founder of 
the house, John Hotten, was a 
‘character’ whose boldness was not 
always admirable. Andrew Chatto later 
established a happier basis with Mark 
Twain, whose work among that of 
other American authors Hotten had 
pirated without pay. Songs of the 
Nativity, A History of Playing Cards, 
a fine edition of The Book of Common 
Prayer, and The Modern Confectioner 
by the chef at Gunter’s were in his 
list during the same year. ‘The diversity 
has continued to the advantage of all 
who read and review, and Mr. 
Warner notes for our approval the 
writers who had survived in the 
general catalogue from Victorian and 
Edwardian days to the 1939-1945 war 
shortages. Generous extracts are 
quoted in this large and well-produced 
volume, from Bret Harte to Julian 
Huxley, from Edgar Allan Poe to 
Patric Dickinson, from Anthony ‘Trol- 
lope to Aubrey Menen, and The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,Aldous 
Huxley’s Crome Yellow and Barabbas 
by Par Lagerkvist are included com- 
plete. This is a sumptuous cele- 
bration of a centenary, with nothing 
of the pomposity and self-satisfaction 
that so often mar the arrangements. 


Lecturers of distinction 

Another treasure to go on the 
anthology shelf is Essays By Divers 
Hanps, being the transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature (Oxford 
University Press, 12s. 6d.). The 
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editor, Sir George Rostrevor Hamilton, 
has arranged these lectures by nine 
Fellows with a regard, as it seems, for 
the maintenance of a level of interest. 
Thus one appreciates the juxtaposition 
of Kate O’Brien and Willard Connely, 
with her illuminating study of George 
Eliot followed by his of the American 
critic Margaret Fuller (an “avalanche 
of learning”), and the chance to 
compare and contrast. Monk Gibbon’s 
praise for his translation of Dominique 
must have turned Sir Edward Marsh 
in the audience pink with modest 
pleasure. Another lately-dead Fellow’s 
army-education-inspired “Shakespeare 
and Soldiering” proves incidentally 
how much he resembled his father, 
the first Earl Wavell, as an amateur of 
letters. ‘The Earl of Birkenhead 
arouses memories of his eloquent 
parent too as he tells of the horrors 
endured by “The Young Rudyard 
Kipling,” who began life in England 
boarded out with the Evangelical 
Mrs. Holloway, beaten regularly by 
her and her sadistic son, and, finding 
fame at twenty-four, remained aloof 
and unpetty. Robert Speaight’s 
“Nature and Grace in Macbeth” 
reminds that his book Nature in 
Shakespearian Tragedy awaits review 
by Dr. F. S. Boas in these literary 
supplement pages next month. B. Ifor 
Evans redefines the debased term 
‘humanism’, and Hugh Ross William- 
son contends that “academic history 
provides the lowlands of historical 
writing.” Laughter is reserved for 
Dorothy Margaret Stuart’s “The 
Prince Regent and the Poets’”’ whose 
samples of adulation and abuse, 
showered on this over - maligned 
George, we yearn to quote. 
Chesterton and Meredith 

The cudgels are wielded with all of 
Chesterton’s strength and skill, who 
claims in “King George IV” that “the 
man whom Canning and Castlereagh 
often thought too clever for them can 
hardly have been entirely a fool.” 
This is from one of the essays in THE 
Giass WALKING - STICK (Methuen. 
1os. 6d.), an assembly edited by 
Dorothy Collins that is no exercise in 
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‘scraping the barrel’ for they were 
selected from over sixteen-hundred 
published weekly between 1905 and 
1936 in the Illustrated London News. 
Chesterton never palls, never fails to 
stimulate — and not least when he 
provokes; one reads him still with 
something of a child’s rapture, and 
finds here in the last piece “On the 
Essay” the sparkle and allure of the 
first wherein the stick was found to be 
filled with sweets for the children. 
As Arthur Bryant says in the Preface: 
“Even today the sound of his name is 
like a trumpet-call.”’ 

Chesterton the “ocular athlete” 
stretches our eye muscles still: the 
quite long description in his Autobdio- 
graphy of the old man with the puff of 
white hair like thistle-down, “living 
in the books he had not written,” and 
having ‘exactly the shock and shining 
radiation of a fountain in his own 
garden,” comes back almost word-for- 
word as the next book is handled. 
GEORGE MEREDITH (Longmans, Green. 
15s.) is the selected poetical works 
compiled with some notes by G. M. 
Trevelyan, who said in the memorable 
A Layman’s Love of Letters two years 
ago: “It is a disaster that the collected 
poems are now out of print.”” He has 
produced about a third of them in the 
present sixty-odd and his pleasure at 
this partial remedy is evident in his 
Introduction, which testifies to their 
influence all through his life. To the 
adolescent poetry lover Meredith was 
a fund of wonderful single lines: 
“Lovely are the curves of the white 
owl sweeping,” “On a starred night 
Prince Lucifer uprose”’ and a hundred 
more. Stanzas like “Dirge in Woods” 
were to be repeated for the voluptuous 
sadness they induced so deliciously. 
He understood what it felt like to be 
young, so we enjoyed “Love in the 
Valley” and let the implications of 
“Modern Love” pass us by. Dr. 
Trevelyan’s object “is to enable other 
lovers of poetry to judge if Meredith 
can mean anything to them.” 
Daffodils and rhapsodies 


Wordsworth can mean a lot—to our 
psychologists, who have been handed 
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such tangibles as an_ illegitimate 
daughter and an affectionate sister to 
work upon. But even against Words- 
worthians proper there is need to be 
on guard, as Matthew Arnold said, 
“if we want to secure for Wordsworth 
his rank as a poet.” Everyman’s 
Library provides an opportunity to 
return to the source (which, if tortuous 
and rockstrewn, is at least unmuddied) 
with the three volumes of Worps- 
wortn’s Poems (7. M. Dent. 7s. each) 
edited by Philip Wayne, whose Intro- 
duction forthrightly proclaims “a 
-aajor poet of modern times.” It was 
a long life as a professional, and even- 
ness of achievement is not reasonably 
to be expected. His tendency to preach 
was no obstacle to a London-born 
child whose guide to nature in 
Kensington Gardens he in some 
measure was. And if his consciousness 
of beauty had a moral sanction this 
did not intrude in later contemplation 
of the wild flowers he loved. He also 
taught us to be sorry for the old, the 
poor and the sad, so instead of re- 
placing the tattered collected edition 
on the shelf these three volumes are 
unobtrusively going where with luck 
they will find themselves in the hands 
of a newer generation. 

Perhaps the highest recommen- 
dation of Sacheverell Sitwell’s Liszt 
(Cassell. 30s.) is that it is going to the 
permanent care of a young musician 
who has found in this revised edition 
of a work now twenty-one years old 
satisfying answers to many of the 
puzzles set by pianist and composer; 
and the varied appendices, catalogue 
of works, bibliography and _ illus- 
trations have rightly impressed. Others 
of us, who have heard Liszt in the 
voices of the fountains in the garden 
of the Villa d’Este, where he worked 
so happily and well, find this biography 
—of the many-sided man, ‘Byron of 
music,’ worldly priest, producer of 
unending torrents of sound, with his 
teachers, pupils, friends, and son-in- 
law at Weimar—hard to put down 
and hard after all to give away. 


GRACE BANYARD. 















“WHOSOEVER will, let him 
take the WATER OF LIFE 














freely.” (Ree. eats. 19.) Yes, of Course... 
WwW AT ER I know the Christian paper you 
want, if you are a reader of The 
THE dg IRIT Contemporary Review—you want a 
NEW SACRAMENT Christian weekly that regards you as 
FOR THE an adult, responsible being, ready 
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